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_year the company expects to handle over 3,000,- 


then, the great question. 
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THE FOWLER ELEVATOR AT 
OMAHA. 


_ The Fowler Elevator at Omaha, Neb., of which we 
herewith give a cut, is erected on the Chase Elevator 
plan. It is owned and operated by the Fowler Elevator 
Company, of which Mr. B. Fowler of Chicago, is presi- 
dent; Mr. C. H. Fowler of Omaha, treasurer, and Mr. C. 
T. Browi of Brown Bros. of Lincoln, is secretary. 

This company commenced business in 1888, and the 
following year was incorporated and enlarged its eleva- 
tor to 200,000 bushels’ capacity. The elevator is located 
on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 


intimately connected as grain markets, and that New Or- 
leans will in the near future be one of the greatest grain 
outports. The Omaha World-Herald of the 13th, com- 
menting on the item, said: 

““Mr. Paul does well to couple his prediction that Omaha 
will become a great grain market with a like prediction 
for New Orleans, for the only way in which Omaha can 
become a great grain market is by utilizing the Missouri 
River for a cheap highway to New Orleans and the sea- 
board. 

“Omaha is surrounded by the grain fields of the West, 
but she lacks cheap water transporta*ion to the seaboard. 


“But if river transportation be made as safe between 
Omaba and St. Louis as it is between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, the situation would be: 


FREIGHT ON ONE BUSHEL OF CORN. 


Omaha to St. Louis, 850 miles.......... .5 cents 
St. Louis to New Orleans, 1,400 miles. . ..7 cents 
Total, Omaha to seaboard by river............... 12 cents 


“These are not imaginary figures. The rate between St. 
Louis and New Orleans is in fact only 7 cents, and on 
the same basis the rate from Omaha to St. Louis would 
be less than 5 cents. Thus, while the distance to the sea- 

board by river is over 2,200 miles, the cost of 


pany, along which line the company operates == 
elevators at twenty stations. During the past 
year the company made improvements in their 


transportation would not exceed one-half the 


present charge by rail. 


trackage and operating facilities, and succeeded 


in extending their business to a considerable de_ 


gree. These improvements have not been suf. 


ficient to meet the requirements of their rapidly 


increasing business, so other improvements are 


to be made soon. 
At present the elevator has a handling capac- 
ity of thirty cars per day, in and out. This 


000 bushels of corn and 590,000 bushels of oats, 
so will increase the handling capacity of the ele- 
yator to ninety cars per day, and the storage ca- 
pacity to 300,C00 bushels. 


NEW ROUTE FOR EXPORT 
GRAIN. 


The grain-producing states of the Northwest, 
says the New Orleans Picayune, already realize 
in the distress that has overtaken their agricult- 
ural classes that their chief hope of relief is in cheap 
transportation to home and foreign markets. The 
people have reached a time when in the states 
west of the Mississippi it is more profitable to 


‘burn corn for fuel than to ship it to market, while 


wheat barely pays the cost of transportation and hand- 
ling. Grain from the trans-Mississippi region shipped to 
the Atlantic ports by rail, is subject to charges which at 


the present low price of the commodity leave no profit to 


The reduction of transportation charges is, 
Our great internal waterways 


furnish the most available means for the relief of the 


the farmer. 


Western farmers, and it is to the rivers of the Mississippi 
_yalley that they are looking. In this connection the fol- 


lowing will be worth attention: 


4. Some days ago the Picaywne announced the arrival in 
this city from Omaha of a prominent business man of the 
latter place. The visitor was Mr. John W. Paul, and the 

announcement of his arrival was coupled with his predic- 


‘tion that New Orleans and~Omaha would become very 
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But she can get it—not by the lakes, but by the Missouri 
River. 

“Tet Omaha once get cheap river transportation, and 
the greatness of the city will be assured forevermore. To 
get it Omaha must insist on the improvement of the Mis- 
souri River. 

“When we can float corn down the river to New Or- 
leans the railroads can no longer charge us 20 cents a 
huudred pounds to take it to Lake Michigan.” 

After Mr. Paul had returned to his home from New 
Orleans the Omaha World-Herald took up the matter 
again, and in its issue of the 21st inst. it had the following: 

“Mr. Paul, who has just returned from New Orleans, 
cemes back a thorough and enthusiastic convert to the 
Missouri River project. } 

“The situation now on freight rates is about as follows: 

FREIGHT ON ONE BUSHEL OF CORN. 


Omaha to Chicago, 500 miles ....,,......seeeceeeceee 12 cents 
Chicago to New York, 1,000 miles. ...........2-.- 000s 12 cents 


Total, Omaha to seaboard. Pot irre mois Uae ane 2% cents 


“Now the question whether Omaha and 
Nebraska are in favor of river improvement 
and river transportation resolves itself into 
one of this kind: ‘Are Omaha and Ne- 
braska in favor of doing something to cut 
down freight bills one-half on through busi- 
ness?’”’ 

New Orleans receives large amounts of grain 
in barges from St. Louis, but that city is not a 
leading grain center, as it once was. The busi- 
ness is moving westward, nearer to the grain 
fields, hence the rise of Duluth, which is many 
hundred miles west of Chicago, into a great 
grain port. 

Omaha is more than 800 miles by river 
west of St. Louis, and with some im- 
provement to make the Missouri naviga- 
ble for fleets of barges during the low 
water season, grain could be floated 
down thence to New Orleans at about 
one-half the present cost of getting it 
by rail to the seaboard. 


FLAX AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of the chief inspector there 
was a large increase in the movement of flaxseed at Chi- 
cago during the first four months of the present year as 
compared with the same period of 1889. The total re- 
ceipts of flaxseed during these months was 473,000 bush- 
els, against 185,500 bushels for the same months of 1889. 
The shipments amounted to 533,007 bushels for the first 
our months of 1890, against 353,125 bushels for the same 
months of 1889. During the year 1888, 4,403,268 bushels 
were received. 

Of that received during the first four months of the 
present year, 467,500 bushels graded No, 1, and the re- 
mainder rejected. For the same period of 1889, 168,000 
bushels of the receipts for the first four months were 
graded No. 1, 16,500 bushels rejected, and 1,000 bushels 
no grade. 
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GOOD ADVICE FOR GRAIN DEAL- 
ERS. 


The Butterworth Bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives is intended to prohibit trading in grain for 
future delivery. There is not a sensible dealer who does 
not know that this feature of the business is absolutely 
necessary for the movement of the greatly increased sur- 
plus crops of this country, Of course the average Con- 
gressman has little knowledge of the practical working of 
the system, and therefore when the bill comes up is as 
likely to support it as to oppose it. We therefore urge 
every interior dealer to correspond with his Congressman, 
and let them know what the great grain dealing interest 
of the country need and demand, and that is to kill the 
bill.—Toledo Market Report. 


HIGHER PRICES OF CEREALS TO 
PREVAIL. 


A writer on the prices of cereals in Dornbusch’s, an 
European publication, makes the assertion that the 
trouble is an absence of backbone on the part of all inter- 
ested. ‘‘All Europe,” he says, ‘‘is now suffering in its 
grain markets from that original sin of selling under cost 
of production which took root in America, and is now be- 
ing transplanted into the Argentine Republic and other 
countries, where ready money is wanted, and to obtain 
which wheat and produce are sold to furnish capital for 
other enterprise that does pay. Of late years the United 
States have repented of their action, and as regards wheat, 
the areas no longer increase.” He acknowledges that the 
American has become a stronger commercial owner of 
whet than is the British merchant. The Russian and In- 
dian wheat sellers are also becoming stronger holders 
than the pocket-empty English farmer, who of late 
seasons has been the weakest link in the wheat-market 
chain. A farmers’ credit union, he adds, is wanted; some 
system of commanding ready money with equal facilities 
that other countries possess for ‘‘financing” wheat stocks. 
He concludes by asserting that prices will be better main- 
tained this year than last, and hence will rule higher. Of 
this he is positive. So are others. Soin fact, is every- 
body. The era of general prosperity is upoa us.—Farm 
Machinery. 


KANSAS CROP REPORT. 


Secretary Mohler of the Kansas State Board of Agri 
culture, in his crop report for May, says that reports re- 
ceived from correspondents of the Board representing 104 
of the 106 counties of the state, show that the very satis- 
factory agricultural condition of the state was fully main- 
tained up to May 6. Winter wheat, which in many 
portions of the state had been seriously damaged by the 
cold weather and high winds of March, has largely re- 
c>vered, and much that was reported winter-killed a 
month ago has shown life. One month ago 11 per cent. 
wa3 reported winter-killed, now it is said only 7 per cent. 
will be plowed up. In many portions of the state wheat 
is in magnificent condition, promising a large yield, and 
with comparatively few exceptions the condition of win- 
ter wheat throughout the state isin a general way satis- 
factory, correspondents making the average condition for 
the state two points higher than a month ago. 

The increase in area sown to spring wheat this spring 
as compared with last year is estimated at 30 per cent., 
which gives a total area for the state exceeding that of last 
year by 26,500 acres. The condition as compared with 
the general average at this date is 98 per cent.. The area 
sown to oats is estimated at 3 per cent. less than that sown 
one year ago this spring, or 1,650,000 acres, while the con- 
dition compared with average is 100. Following is a 
summary of crops: Winter wheat; compared with full 
stand and unimpaired vitality, 92; spring wheat, compared 
with full stand and unimpaired Vitality, 98; oats, compared 
with average condition, 98; rye, compared with average 
condition, 96. 

During the month of April rains have fal’en generally 
throughout the state, and in nearly all counties have been 
sufficient. There has not been a time in many years 
when chinch bugs gave so little cause for complaint. No 
damage whatever is reported from them, and but few 
correspondents report having seen any. Corn-planting 
was completed in the south half of the state by May 1, 
and is now being pushed in the north half. The soil is 
in excellent condition, and farmers generally are full of 
hope, 
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THE ELEVATOR BOLT. 


Of all the various machines and devices that enter into 
the construction and equipment of the modern flour mill 
and elevator, the most inconsequential at first sight seems 
to be the elevator bolt. The practical miller or mill- 
wright, however, who has learned by long and possibly 
dear experience not to overlook or despise small things, 
gives this little bolt an important place among his other 
and more expensive machinery. When he stops to con- 
sider the astonishing changes that have taken place in 
milling machinery and methods, itis difficult for him to 
mention an article in which there has been more genuine 
improvement than in the elevator bolt. He has only to 
look backward a few years to the time when the elevator 
bolt was an awkward, clumsy thing of malleable iron 
with a large round head, which projected from the belt 


THE ECLIPSE ELEVATOR 
BOLT. 


THE CORRUGATED BELT 
BOLT. 


BUTTON HEAD 
BOLT. 


EXCELSIOR FLAT HEAD 
ELEVATOR BOLT. 


until worn down by contact with the elevator pulley or 
leg. Compared with this bolt the elevator bolt of to-day 
is ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” and the firm 
responsible to a great extent for this improvement is 
Thornburgh & Glessner of Chicago, whose various de- 
scriptions of bolts are illustrated herewith. Several years 
ago the members of this firm became convinced that 
malleable iron, owing to its great brittleness, was unfit 
for making elevator bolts, and conceived the idea of using 
Swedish or Norway iron for the purpose. This they 
knew to be the strongest and toughest iron obtainable, 
and felt sure that elevator bolts made from it and then 
carefully annealed, would piove exactly what was needed. 
The experiment was tried and the result was all that was 
expected, and in addition to the quality of metal obtained 
by the process of stamping, the corrugation under. the 
head was perfected, and the corrugated bolt sprang at 
once into great and lasting popularity. This bolt was 
found to answer for almost every purpose, and its superi- 
ority to all other bolts was testified from the start by the 
number of imitations that were put on the market within 
a short time. -The perfected corrugation in addition to 
its convenience was discovered to greatly reduce the fire 
hazard in mills and elevators where it was used, as the 
head could be drawn into the belt until almost flush with 
the surface, leaving little or no metal to come in contact 
with the pulleys or woodwork. 

Following close on the heels of the corrugated bolt 
came the Eclipse Bolt, which became very popular with 
many bolt users, owing to the slot in the head enabling 
the head to be held by means of the ordinary screw-driver 
while the nut was being screwed on. This slot was pat- 
ented on Aug. 5, 1879, and the patent is owned solely by 
Thornburgh & Glessner, who acquired it, together with 
the machinery for its manufacture, a short time after it 
was put on the market. The patent on this device is a 
very strong one. 

The Excelsior Flat Head Bolt is a vrry strong, hand- 
made, forged elevator bolt, made especially for large and 
heavy elevator bolt, and for this purpose has never been 
equaled. A large demand for this style of bolt has 
sprung up in the cities where large elevators are found. 

The advent of chain belting called for a new bolt 
adapted for attaching buckets, and this want was imme- 
diately supplied by Thornburgh & Glessner, with the 
Button Head Bolt. It has answered the purpose ad- 
mirably, and the demand for it has increased with the 
growth of the chain belting business. 

These bolts are all made by THorNBURGH & GLESSNER 
of Chicago on special machinery, much of which has 
been designed and built by them for the purpose, and 


duplicates of which cannot be found elsewhere. They — 


long ago set forth the claim of being the largest makers 


of elevator bolts in the world, and their production in 
this line is shipped to all parts of the civilized world 
where elevators and mills are to be found. The trade is 
annually increasing, and at times their large capacity is 
taxed to the utmost to supply the demand promptly. It 
is interesting to note that these bolts are now sold by al- — 
most every reliable mill furnisher or dealer who prides 
himself on carrying first-class goods. 


CAUSE OF LOW VALUES. 


Present low values (of wheat) are due to’ the systematic 
efforts of persons buying wheat they did not want and 
holding the price of wheat up beyond what it could ‘be 
produced for elsewhere, thus encouraging. other countries 
to enter the field as competitors. How ‘often have we 
heard it said: ‘‘Make the shipper pay for it; Europe has_ 
to have it;” and while a course so heedless was being pur- 
sued at home, the English ryot, the Russian peasant and 
the settler in the Argentine were encouraged and stimu- 
lated to increased production, ocean transportation cheap- 
ened and improved, and America was compelled to meet 
the competition which she had begotten. —Baltimore Jour- — 
nal of Commerce. g 


TWO-ROWED BARLEY IN CANADA. 


Mr. W. D. Matthews, ex-president of aie: Toronto 
Board of Trade, speaking of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to appropriate a large sum of money to purchase 
seed of two-rowed barley for practical experiment by a 
number of farmers, Mr. Matthews gave in a few words a 
summary of the barley situation. He said that when the 
crop in the United States was good it was impossible for 
Canadian dealers to pay freight and duty and sell the 
grain at a price to compete with the American grain. iAs 
to two-rowed barley, the experiments so far made had 
shown that the grain produced in Canada deteriorated 
rapidly, the only remedy being to import fresh? seed, an 
expensive process. In the ordinary condition of the 


English market there was a large supply of European z 


grain and prices were close. The conclusion of the whole 
matter, in Mr. Matthews’ opinion, was that if they were 
to ship either to the United States or to England they 
must make up their mind that as a rule prices would not 
allow a large margin of profit. He stated that this year 
so bad has the English crop been about 150,000 bushels of 
six-rowed barley (which ordinarily the English markets 
would not receive) had been exported to England for use 


there, and had been favorably commented on in a number 
of cases. 


ELEVATORS IN NORTH GERMANY. 


A new and important departure, says Zhe Miller of 
London, is announced from North Germany. An attempt 
is to be made to introduce into that district of Prussia 
known as ‘‘Hinter-Pommern” the American system of 
handling grain by means of the large granaries,. known as 
elevators. 
erage a quantity of wheat, rye and oats estimated to be 
worth £1,100,000, and it is proposed to place the grain 
cultivators of this important district in direct communi- 


cation with the best markets by means of a system of » 


elevators owned and worked by acompany. This body | a 

will be essentially a private enterprise, and will, it is said, 
seek no assistance from the government. 
mencement, ten elevators are to be erected on the Ameri- _ 
can principle, at an estimated outlay of £21,000, at differ- ar 


ent points on the railway system of the district in 


question, and farmers bringing grain to any of these a 
elevators will receive warrants bearing a clear indication — 
of the extent and grade of their deliveries. 'Fhese war- 
rants will also be indorsed with the value of the grain _ 
against which they are issued, and three-fourths of such _ 
amount will be payable in hard cash, the -balance of one- 
fourth falling due at the close of the company’s financial 
year. The avowed object of the proposed company isto 


bring the farmers of Northeastern Germany into direct — 


communication with the Rhenish districts of Western — 
Germany, where at present a good deal of foreign grain 4 
is used by the milling trade, and so to secure a profitable — 


home market for the Pomeranian agriculturist. The — 
chief point in the scheme is doubtless the warrants, which 


instruments, it is believed, will be well received by bo 4 
and other financial institutions, R 


This portion of Prussia raises on a yearly ay- 24 


As acom- — 
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THE NEW AUTOMATIC GRAIN 
SCALE, “THE CHRONOS.” 


C. REUTHER & REISERT’S PATENT, 


One of the most characteristic manifestations of the 
modern or scientific spirit in manufacturing operations is 
the increasing importance attached to an exact estimation 
of the quantities of raw material which a given produc- 
tion of finished material may require. Attempts have 
been made ia this direction from time to time, and with 
now and then a degree of success, but we believe it can 
safely be said that not one of the automatic grain weigh- 
ers now used in American mills has in every respect sus- 
tained the ordeal of prolonged work. It seems strange 
when we remark that American inventive genius should 
have failed to provide a satisfactory device for ascertain- 
ing and recording automatically and reliably the weight 
of grain passing into or through a flour mill or elevator, 
while in Europe nearly all larger establishments have 
automatic weighing arrangements for years. 

So much by way of preface to the announcement that 
among recent arrivals from Europe is Mr. W. Reuther of 
CG. Reuther & Reisert, whose establishment at Hennef on 


“Sieg (Rhenish Prussia) has long enjoyed the Continental 


reputation for the superiority of its manufactures. The 
construction of automatic weighers has been made a 
specialty by this house since the year 1876, and at the 
present time over 4,000 of their machines are to be found 


‘in all parts of Europe. 


Mr. W. Reuther is introducing in the United States the 
latest improved form of their automatic weighers, ‘‘The 
Chronos” Automatic Grain Scale, of which his firm are 
the sole makers. 

While, of course, the ‘“‘Chronos” will be judged by its 
work, and not be accepted on faith, it is proper to say 
that Messrs. C. Reuther & Reisert’s Automatic Grain 
Scale has been adopt«d since 1883 as a standard by the 
body known as the ‘‘Kaiserliche Normal Aichungs Koum- 
mission,” that is to say, the Commission for Standard 
Weights and Measures of the German Empire. Since 
that time it has been in constant official use throughout 
Germany, and has also been adopted by several other gov- 
ernments, an indorsement which must have weight with 
the most skeptical. 

If we look for the reason why the advent of a truly 


‘automatic grain scale has been so long delayed, we shall 


be capable of determining with the utmost accuracy the | 


find it in the unusually severe requirement which a ma- 
chine of this kind must satisfy. 
To be an effective checker, a weighing machine should 


weight of any quantity of any kind of grain or seed, and 
to do this, no matter what kind of work may be in prog- 
ress in the mill; moreover, such a machine must act not 
merely as an automatic recipient, but also as an automatic 


‘discharger, as otherwise it would obviously be impossible 


_ to make use of it in a really automatic system. 


heavy proportion) as possib‘e. 


It must 
be ready to take its place at any and every point, whether 
between two machines or whether it is merely required to 
weigh and register the material passed from a belt con- 
yeyor to a worm ora bin. A weigher should not be liable 
to take injury from the presence of small foreign bodies 
in gaain, and its mechanism should be as little sensitive 
to dust (of which some wheats notoriously contain a 
The friction of its work- 
ing parts should be reduced to a minimum, so that after 
years of hard wear it may still be a reliable instrument. 

It is highly desirable that its construction should admit 
of the accuracy of its work being tested at any minute, 

nor should this operation occasion any interruption to the 
running of the mill; if it exhibits any trifling inaccura- 

cies, it should be possible to correct them without making 
use of a second weighing machine. All these demands, 


_ Mr. W. Reuther assures us, are met in the weigher with 


which he is identified. 

The ‘‘Chronos” Weigher consists essentially of a beam 
scale of usual make, provided with two arms of equal 
length, to one of which is suspended a vessel or recipient 
for the grain, such recipient being capable of rotation on 
an axis, and being provided with two apertures for the 
respective operations of receiving and discharging, while 


_ frum the other arm hangs a beam board which will take 


any ordinary kind of weight. Over the recipient is 


placed a hopper, and underneath play two valves, or 


rather gates, which regulate the flow of the feed. 
The grain pouring through the hopper soon begins to 


fill up the recipient, until suddenly the upper gate par- 
tially closes, shutting off the greater part of the feed, and 


aes! in only two thin streams of grain, which together, 


make up the exact weight set on the beam board. As 
soon as that point has been reached a stud attached to ‘the 
pointer of the beam-scale comes in contact with a knee- 
joint which serves to support the second flap and bends 
the former down. ‘The effect of this is to completely 
close the inlet, while simultaneously a hook, which has 
kept the recipient in an upright position for taking its 
feed, is released. Then the recipient, making a slight 
revolution of about 40 degrees, tips forward, and this 
movement is sufficient to empty it of its contents; but as 
s@éon as this has been accomplished it regains its 
former position, whereupon the two inlet valves are 
opened, and it is again held fast by the hook. With the 
re-entry of the feed the operation already described is _re- 
peated. Each revolution, and therefore each discharge, 
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THE ‘‘CHRONOS” RECEIVING GRAIN. 


of a given weight of grain is registered on a dial that is 
attached to the front side of the scale. 

The two illustrations which are here published afford a 
clear enough idea of the action of the recipient as well as 
of the modifications exhibited by the Chronos Machine. 
To reduce friction to a minimum and to insure the 


smoothest possible work, it has been the aim of the mak- 


ers of this weigher to shorten, as much as possible, the 
arc traversed by the recipient in its tipping motion; hence 
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“CHRONOS” DISCHARGING GRAIN. 
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it has been provided with an outlet as distinct from the 
inlet. Moreover, the recipient has been so shaped and 
hung that while the grain, seeds or other material is being 
fed through the inlet the bottom of the recipient remains 
in a horizontal, or in nearly a horizontal position. On 
emptying, the recipient has to make a relatively trifling 
revolution, and by this means the angle of the discharge 
is rendered but little greater than the feed angle. 

Messrs. Reuther & Reisert claim that their weigher will 
do its work with the utmost exactitude on account chiefly 
of two peculiarities in its constriction; on the one hand, 
the scale-beam is an exact reproduction of an ordinary 
scale furnished with two srms of equal leagth; on the 
other hand, the frictional resistance to be overcome in the 
working of the mechanism has been reduced to a mini- 
mum by causing all the working parts to move in well- 
tempered knife-edges and pans. The swing, it is said, of 
the scale-beam varies, according to the size of the scale, 
from a quarter of an inch to half an inch, while, as has 


been shown, the angle of discharge only slightly exceeds: 


the feed angle. So considerable a reduction of friction 
would naturally mean a corresponding reduction of wear, - 
and certainly points to very smooth work. With a ma- 
chine built on these lines, moreover, dust is robbed of 
many of its terrors. 

The setting of the scale appears to be a very simple 
operation. Byaturn of a small lever the mechanical 
parts of the weigher and the beam scale can be entirely 
disconnected. The beam will then swing loose just like 
the beam of any ordinary scale, while the pointer will 
play freely, whether the board be weighted or not. It is 
thus easy at any moment to set the weigher by means of 
its own scale, and to carry this operation out in about half 
a minute without in any way interrupting the work of 
the mill. If any slight discrepancies should be manifest 
in the work, they can, it is said, be quickly corrected by 
moving forward a little weight. It is also stated that 
when once this weight has been set in its proper position 
the machine will weigh accurately and continue so to do. 

If desired, the whole apparatus can be enveloped in a 
sheet-iron casing, which will leave no part exposed, ex- 
cept the glass face of the dial register. The casing can 
then be locked and the key delivered to the foreman of 
the mill or some other responsible person, so that the 
posslbility of any tampering with the mechanism by 
curious boys or idle operatives, will be entirely removed. 
Further particulars can be obtained from Mussrs. C. 
RevutHeR & Retserr, 74 Cortlandt street, New York, N. 
Y., where the machine can be seen at work. 


EFFECT OF EQUITABLE RATES. 


The second report of the Sub-Committee of the Board 
of Trade, Commercial Exchange and Maritime Exchange 
having under investigation the causes of the decadence of 
the commerce of the port of Philadelphia, is in some de- 
gree encouraging. The grain export trade has been 
largely increased, the year 1890 (down to April 12) show- 
ing the shipment of 9,444,936 bushels, as compared with 
4,750,922 bushels for the whole year of 1889, The dis- 
crimination of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
favor of Baltimore having been conclusively ascertained, 
that company has so far yielded to remonstrance as to 
give informal assurances that the discriminations will be 
discontinued and equitable rates hereafter maintained. 
The proof of a changed disposition on the part of the. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is found in a substantial 
increase in the movement of grain and other merchandise 
over its lines for export from Philadelphia. The improve- 
ment in railroad terminal facilities also furnishes a foun- 
dation for the belief that the present increase in the ex- 
port trade of the city may be maintained, or still further 
advanced.— Philadelphia Record. 


DECREASE IN BARLEY ACREAGE. 


It seems tobe the belief among grain men, says the 
Winnipeg Commercial, that very little barley will be sown 
in Manitoba this year. Last year the barley crop was a 
poor one, and as a consequence the grain is now scarce 
and dear. On this account it is thought that farmers 
who have no seed barley will not sow any of this grain 
rather than purchase seed. The acreage sown to barley 
here in the past hes been small, in comparison with other 
crops, and this year it is the belief that it will not be in- 
creased. Locally there has been very little demand for 
barley for seed. It is the opinion of the grain men that 
the farmers will makea grave mistake if they curtail 
their barley crop. There is likely to bea considerable 
increase in the local demand for barley for malting pur- 
poses, and besides this, barley is considered an excellent 
feed grain. 


“PIG BARLEY.” 


A correspondent of Country Gentleman says: ‘Barley 
growing at its best is little understood in this country. 
Any ground is hurriedly and -rudely prepared, the seed 
planted in season or out, and the crop is harvested, by 
some early, leaving the final process of ripening to take 
place in the sheaf or cock; others cut ina medium state 
of ripeness, while another class do not cut until ‘dead 
ripe.’ It is threshed at the most convenient time; the 
thresher often runs so fast it breaks some kernels and 
bruises the germs of others, and itis then thrown in a 
heap where it lies untila market is found for it,and it 
brings in Europe only about half the price of barley 
grown there; in fact, the English call the American prod- 
uct ‘pig barley,’ and consider it fit only for feeding pur. 
poses,” 
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TIME OF VOYAGE. 


Following is the time usually reckoned for sailing, 
grain-laden vessels to reach London or Liverpool from 


the places mentioned: From South Russian and Dan- ! 


ubian ports, 75 days; from Atlantic ports of America, 30 
days; from Egypt, 45 days; from California, 128 days; 
from Australia, 105 days; from India, 120 days; from 
Chili, 95 days, and from New Zealand, 95 days. Steam- 
ers are allowed 21 days from the Black Sea, 21 days from 
Galatz and Ibrail, 20 days from Sulina, 22 days from 
Azof, and 45 days from India. Yet with the greater time 
required to make the voyage from Russia and India to 
Liverpool, and the extra expense connected with the long 
veyage, wheat is exported from these countries in such 
quantities as to greatly reduce the: price in the English 
markets. The depreciated price of silver more than off- 
sets the extra expense of transportation from these two 
countries. 


OHIO CROP REPORT. 


The May report of crop conditions in Ohio shows the 
‘condition of wheat compared with a full average to be 83 
per cent.; barley, 82 per cent.; rye, 91 per cent.; 
oats, acreage compared with a full average, 94 per 
cent.; oats, condition compared with a full aver- 
age, S4-per cent.; wheat, drilled in, 90 per cent.; 
wheat, condition of drilled, 
85 per cent.; wheat sown 
broadcast, 10 per cent.; 
wheat, condition of broad- 
cast, 72 per cent.; wheat, 
damage by Hessian fly, 1 
per cent.; wheat, damage 
by other insects, 1 per cent.; 
clover, average date of 
sowing, March 29, clover, 
acreage compared with a 
full average, 92 per cent. 
The returns show, that 
since the report of April 1, 
wheat has declined two 


; Rock Island Elevator. 


elevator ready to hold grain Aug. 20, or the contractor 
will forfeit $20,000. 

The cost of the elevator will be nearly $440,000. It is 
being built by the Minneapolis milling pool. Pillsbury 
and Peavey, the great millers of Minneapolis, are inter- 
ested. The site is accessible to the Union Pacific, Rock 
Island, Missouri Pacific and Belt railways. 

The elevator will be the third one now on the Kansas 
side of the line. The other two are the Armourdale Ele- 
yator, with a capacity of 225,030 bushels a day, and the 
The latter are located at Armour- 
dale. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MAOCHIN- 
ERY. 


The Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, are now making a leading specialty of power 
transmitting machinery. The engraving published here- 
with represents some work in heavy gears, pulleys, iron 
harness, fire pump with friction drivers they lately placed 
in connection with three large Victor Turbines in one of 
the leading cotton mills of this country, and is a fair 
specimen of their work in this line. 

All of their patterns for power connections are new and 
of the most approved proportions and designs, calculated 
to meet the most exacting requirements of modern engi- 
neering. They have just published a handsome catalogue 


points. The present esti- 
mate places the average 
condition at 83 per cent. 


iui he: 


This slight decline may be 


attributed to two causes— 
the April frosts and the ex- 
posed and debilitated con- 
dition of the roots. In dis- 


CHIEF INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


The annual report of the chief grain inspector of Min- 
nesota, A. ©. Clausen, for the crop year ending Aug. 31, 
1889, shows that the balance of money in the grain in- 
spection fund on that date was $20,905.99, against $30,- 
192.41 on the same date a year previous. For this 
decrease the largely decreased receipts of grain from those 
of the year previous is responsible. The total amount of 
wheat inspected at the three terminal points, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth, for the year was 42,411,040 
bushels, against 65,013,760 bushels the year previcus,. In 
other grains there was an increase in comparative move- 
ment, attributable to a larger movement of Southern corn 
to Minnesota markets direct, instead of going throes 
Chicago as heretofore. 

The 1888 crop was a very difficult one to handle, 
although it was not nearly as large as that of the previous 
year. The force was reduced and expenses cut off 
wherever practicable, but the Board ran $9,286.42 behind 
during the year, and had to make up this deficiency from 
an accumulated surplus at Duluth. The inspection fees 
in this state, too, are lower than in any other market in 
the country. 

From the 87,378 carloads of all classes of grain received 
during the year, 5,173 cars were held out for reinspection. 
Many. of these calls were made merely to gain time, and 
on'y 2,289 cars out of over 87,000 were raised in grade. 
These were what are called 
‘line grades,” 
policy of the department 
is to give the shiprer the 
benefit of a doubt. Only 
four appeals from the 
ruling of the inspectors 
were made to the commis- 
sion during the year, and 
in only one case was the 
decision overruled. 

The chief grain Inspector 
calls special attention to 
the complexities of the 
system. The business is 
almost wholly dependent 
upon human judgment, but 
' during the year there hes 
been very little dissatis- 
faction and complaint at- 
tending the work of the 
department. The state in- 


spection department is re- 


tricts where wheat now 


looks most promising it is 


quired to maintain absolute 
uniformity in inspection 


possible there will be dis- 


at three different points, 


appointment, owing to the 
rankness of growth. An- 
other growth of straw is 
yield of grain. 


not promising for a heavy 


NEW ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY. 


This city, says the Modern Miller of Kansas City, Mo., 
has several large grain elevators in operation, but there is 
now in course of construction in Armourdale one that 
will in size eclipse any of these and have a capacity 
greater than all of them combined, and larger than any 
elevator west of Chicago. 

Its daily capacity will be 400 cars of grain, that is, 
loading and unloading 200 cars, and a large storage capac- 
ity. The elevator machinery to do this will be the largest 
in pattern, and the suction method will be used in unload- 
ingcars. The grain will be raised 165 feet, and cleaned 
and dried by the air-blowing process. 

The ground dimensions of the main building are 
225x125 feet. Through this main building there will be 
four tracks running the length of the building. The 
building will be on Union Pacific lard, and although 
almost in the heart of Kansas City, Kan., is not in the 
legal limits of the city, nor in any way subject to the city’s 
laws and regulations, nor subject to tax by the city. 

The dimensions, 125x225 feet, do not include the engine 
houses. The excavation for the main building is com- 
pleted, and the huge stone piers which will support this 
building, 165 feet high, are being set. The contract calls 
for the completion of the stone work by May 20. Seven 
large derricks, one of them operated by steam, are in op- 
eration. The entire building is to be completed and the 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY MADE BY STILWELL & BIERCE MNFG,. CO, 


containing an extensive and complete list of patterns for 
gears, pulleys and other power connections, together with 
a vast amount of very valuable and carefully prepared 
information, which renders the book a valuable pocket 
companion for engineers. They will cheerfully send this 
catalogue gratuitously on application to engineers and 
mill superintendents, and to all others who may be in 
market for work in this line. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF SILVER LEG- 
ISLATION. 


The great rise in the price of silver, notwithstanding 
the recent slight reaction, is still, says Beerbohm, as eagerly 
watched in the grain markets as on the Stock Exchange. 


' This is probably entirely due to the proposed legislation 


on the subject in the United States, and-it is quite ten 
years since there has been a sudden rise in the price of 
silver. The new silver bill in America proposes to in- 
crease the monthly purchases by the Treasury from 2,000,- 
000 ounces to 4,000,000 ounces, and provides for the pay- 
ment thereof in ‘‘certificates,” which shall be “lawful 
money.” ‘There seems every prospect that this bill will 
become law, and the result thereof is expected to be an 
increase in the price of silver to 50d. In America, in 
fact, the anticipations of the sanguine are that silver will 
rise to 59d., or, in relation to gold, as 1 is to 16. If silver 
rises to 50d. (it is now about 47d.) this would doubtless 
cause the Indian rupee exchange also to rise about 1s. 7d_., 
which means that the price of Indian wheat will be raised 
about 12 per cent, compared with three weeks ago, unless 
the Indian grower accepted that much less for his product. 


nd again the grain is in- 
pected uncleaned, while 
in other markets it arrives clean. This results in a 
double tax upon the judgment of the inspector, and 
differences of opinion are as frequent upon the matter 
of dockage as upon the grades. 

Regarding appointments, he says that since the ‘system 
was established it has been the settled policy of the de- 
partment not to allow competent, experienced men to be 
displaced by inexperienced men, The security and in- 
tegrity of the state inspection depend largely upon the 
continuance of this rule. 


and the 
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He also recommends the adop- _ 
tion of a permanent rule requiring all applicants for posi- 
tions on the inspection force to be subjected to a rigid 
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examination as to their knowledge of grain, and all new _ 


appointees to serve as sub-deputy inspectors or inspectors 


“out-of store” until such time as they have demonstrated 


their fitness to fill any vacancies which may occur in the 


higher and more responsible positions of deputy in- — 


spectors. 


THE BOOM IN DOMESTIC RICE. 


“For some weeks past,” says the New Orleans Picayune, 
“there has been unusual activity in rice circles, and large 


sales of one of our most important staples have been re-— = 


ported, even points as distant as California having taken 
advantage of favorable freight rates to purchase a good 
amount of rice.” Now it is beginning to be discovered 


that nearly the entire remnant of the crop: has been ab- 


sorbed, and ‘‘with four months yet to intervene before 


the new crop, there is scarcely enouga rice remaining in 
first hands to last a single month if the present rate of 


consumption is kept up,” 
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(We invite correspondence from every onein any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see 4 general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A RENEWAL. 

Editor nan Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find one dollar to renew our subscription to the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Please direct 
the paper in the firm name, E. Cockrell & Co. My senior 
partner likes the journal so well. 

Yours truly, 

Jerseyville, Il. 


W. H. CoutrHarp. 


HE LIKES IT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I re- 
ceived your journal, the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, and looked through it. I like it so well that yon 
will please send it to me for one year. Hoping that I 
will learn a good deal from it, I am 

Respectfully, J. S. KLInGENBERG. 

Concordia, Mo. 


WILL BUILD AN ELEVATOR. 


Editor American Kxvevator and Grain Trade:—\ under, 
stand that Mr. C. Seeley of Curtis, Neb., is going to 
build a 40,000-bushel elevator in connection with his mill 
soon. Wheat is getting scarce here, and will play out be- 
fore the new crop comes in. Wishing you all the good 
luck possible, I remain 


Yours truly, KW: Ss NB: 


CAN'T DO WITHOUT IT. 

Ed:tor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We find 
it utterly impossible to get along without the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Inclosed find one dollar 
for which send it to us for one year, commencing with 
the April number. 

Yours truly, 


. McELVEEN Com. Co. 
Brunswick, Ga. 


AGREES WITH MR. CARR. 

| Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 haye 

long been in need of just such a journal as yours, and 
_ would have been a subscriber long ago had I known of 
its existence. A friend with whom I had been discussing 

the dockage question sent me a copy of your paper issued 

April 1, containing Mr. Carr’s article on that question. 
Thad always held that the owner of grain should stand 
the shrinkage, and not the country shipper. Mr. Carr 
would place the loss on the owner, but in a way quile 

different from any I ever thought of. Grain in store, ac- 

cording to his way of transacting the business, will never 
diminish in bulk, and a certificate will always be good for 

the same quantity. 
I think his way of disposing of the shrinkage question 
is the best I have ever heard of. If the terminal elevator 
_ companies could be induced to adopt his suggestion with- 
out making an advance in storage rates, it would be a 

_ great boon to country shippers. The grain center that 
.. first makes this change, which in justice to country ship- 

pers should be made, will have its receipts greatly in- 
‘creased, and will be looked upon as the most progressive 

of all. 

DELAY OF GRAIN CARGOES. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ship- 

_ ments of grain by lake from this city are frequently de- 
he by what seems to be the contrariness of the elevator 
managers, or an agreement between them not to operate 
elevators after 6 o’clock. It is extremely unreasonable 
and unjust to delay a large boat and cargo over night, 
and frequently over two nights, and Sunday, simply be- 
it would necessitate the operation of the elevator a 
7 minutes after 6 o’clock to give the vessel the rest of 
its load. It is an outrageous imposition, and one that de- 
is the immediate attention of the Receivers’ and 
pers’ Association. 
e of the large propellers visit at least four elevators 
e obtaining all of their cargo, and consequently it 


Very respectfully, Nortu Daxora. 
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takes considerable time to get loaded. One Saturday re- 
cently a steamer was at the Santa Fe Elevator, and only 
lacked about 6,000 bushels to complete its load of 100,000 
bushels at 6 o’clock, when the elevator was closed, and 
the steamer had to remain here until Monday morning for 
the rest of its cargo. Another steamer had to wait at the 
same time to complete its load of 100,000 bushels at the 
Illnois Central elevators. 

Not only the boat is thus delayed by the stubbornness 
of the elevator superintendents, but the entire cargo also. 
If the boats could finish loading Saturday night, they 
could be half way to Buffalo by Monday morning. It 
may be that the elevator superintendents are acting under 
instructions, and are not the ones to blame for the delay. 
If so, they should try and have a change made. 

Cuicaco SHIPPER. 
A REPLY FOR “SPECULATOR.” 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—A ‘‘Spec- 
ulator” has attacked the motive of the “‘Grain Dealers’ 
Association” last November, in that they made an effort, 
seconded by some large receiving houses, to get a standard 
of Nos. 2 and 3 red winter wheat. The object of his re- 
marks is, apparently, to bias the judgment of the Board 
of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners. We as 
country dealers say the speculators should have no voice 
in the matter at all. Our experience while attending that 
meeting at Chicago, and since, has led us to think worse, 
instead of better, of the present system of inspection. 

“Mr. Speculator may not know it, but a large per cent. 
of fine milling wheat has been shipped from Central Illi- 
nois to Toledo, and that the only wheat we have shipped 
fer several months past to Chicago (and that is several 
hundred cars) was sold on a sample furnished by ourselves. 
The wheat was the same class as that sold last October 
and November at 10 cents below No. 2, which we have 
sold at within 3 cents of No. 2 on ourown sample. The 
inspection fees on all these cars we ought to object to as 
being only a gift to the political ring known as the Chi- 
cago Inspection Department. We have asked that this 
department take an official sample from each car below 
No 2, and deliver on Change to the consignee, properly 
ticketed, saving an additional expense now incurred by 
some one for sampling each car falling below the No. 2 
requirements. Out of about 40,000 bushels recently 
shipped to Toledo by us, only one car failed to grade No. 
2 soft red. Out of several hundred cars sent to Chicago, 
not one has graded No. 2 red. 

It is singular, but it is a fact, that Chicago has the 
“run” on a certain class of wheat that is shipped into 
Ohio and Indiana. Were the Toledo merehants as well 
posted they would take nine out of ten cars of wheat 
shipped from this section, rates being otherwise propor- 


tional. 


Yours truly, McFapven & Co. 


Havana, Ill. 


ASSAILS “SPECULATOR.”’ 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I notice 
that in your April issue a gentleman (?) signing himself 
“Speculator” makes an attack upon the Illinois Grain 
Merchants’ Association and tries to show that they were 
working to help a few shippers of Central Illinois pass off 
a lot of inferior wheat as No. 2. Now that is an infernal 
lie and he knows it. The grain shippers wanted the 
speculative grade made a trifle wider, so that they could 
get a fair price for a small quantity of wheat that is still 
being graded No. 3. 

That grade (No. 3) is entirely too wide, and any un- 
prejudiced grain dealer will say so. The daily variance 
in the price received for different lots of No. 3 winter 
wheat which are sold in Chicago by sample, is conclusive 
proof that buyers of No. 3 winter wheat are able to see a 
great difference in the value of different samples whether 
the inspectors are or not. So the country shipper is un- 
able to get the true market value of the wheat, unless he 
can sell by sample, and then he seldom gets it, because 
the brand of No. 3 which the inspectors have placed upon 
it is a serious drawback. 

Few will be deceived by ‘‘Speculator.” He wants the 
speculative grade made as narrow as possible, so that he 
can more easily catch the country shipper in a corner, 
when he hedges against his holdings for pro‘ection 
against loss. Then he.talks about the selfishness of the 
country shippers. Consistency is truly one of the few 
jewels ‘‘Speculator” does not possess, but his monumental 
cheek is sufficient to make up for any other characteristic 
he may lack. 

He would have us believe that the Chicago Grain In. 
spection Department is infallible. The following clipped 


from the Chicago Evening Journal of April 25, shows 
that the inspectors are anything but infallible: ‘‘The un- 
justly severe inspection of corn recently arriving here has 
been well demonstrated through the efforts of Pope & 
Lewis, who have had from their consignments 27 cars 
changed by Supervising Inspector Smiley, and 23 cars by 
the Committee of Appeals (5) cars in all) from No. 3 to 
No. 2 corn in the last 48 hours. The track inspectors are 
at fault.” 

If the drunken politicians were discharged from the 
force, and reliable, honest men, who have had experience 
handling grain, put in their places, we country shippers 
would not have the extreme pleasure of reading such in- 
teresting statements as the foregoing. If ‘‘Speculator” is 
anxious to do the trade some good I advise him to call a 
meeting of the politicians inspecting (?) grain at Chicago, 
and kill every one that cannot tell corn from wheat. It 
would be impossible to get so many ignoramuses on the 
inspection force again. 


Respectfully, REFORMER. 


DISEASED FLAX. 


Professor Otto Luggar, the Minnesota state entomolo- 
gist, has long had his eye on the flax industry of Minne- 
sota. He has seen two things of special prominence: 
First, that the flax crop is and is bound to te one of the 
most important crops in the state; second, that there is a 
most damaging disease at work in the flax section. He 
found that the disease, as he terms it, is very prevalent in 
a limited territory; that it isin the form of a parasitic 
growth, and that it must be eradicated. In order to do 
this it is essential that still further investigation should 
be made in order that an antidote for the disease may be 
found. ‘I think itis safe to say,” said Professor Lug- 
gar, ‘‘that millions of dollars worth of fiax has already 
been destroyed in the southwestern part of the state. 
There are six counties in that locality where this disease 
has set in. It may show itself when the plant has just 
come through the soil, when itis two inches high, or 
when it if full grown. The plant when attacked be- 
comes black, the leaves rot away, and the whole plant 
soon disappears. It is a disease which seems to be some- 
thing like the ‘yellows’ in peaches, but I have not yet 
made sufficient investigation into it to be able to give you 
anything positive. So far as I can learn, this is the only 
place in the world where it has ever appeared. The 
farmers in that part of thestate have been much dis- 
couraged over it. It isa most singular disease. Flax, 
you know, may be planted fer about three months in this 
latitude with the assurance that a crop will come before 
frost. Some of these farmers would plant a crop early 
in the spring and it would come up nicely, be attacked by 
the disease, and a new crop would besown. This would 
in turn be attacked. It was no use. Iam of the opinion 
that water is one great means of carrying the disease. I 
know of one instance where water was carried by a little 
stream fr.m a piece of infected land to a piece of prairie 
land. The prairie was broken and the flax sown and the 
disease appeared. The rain may have a marked influence 
in conveying it. Ido not know whether it could be 
transferred by the seed or not. I should fear it until it 
were definitely proved that it could not.” 


WILL REDUCE STORAGE RATES. 


State Grain Inspector Clausen of Minnesota visited 
Duluth recently, and he thinks that place is to have 
cheap storage rates next winter. 

“Tt is well known,” said Mr. Clausen, “‘that a company 
there is building steel gruin barges to ply on the great 
lakes. I had a talk with the manager, Capt. McDougall, 
the other day, and he informed me that it was the inten- 
tion of the company to put in the biggest shipyard in the 
United States at West Superior, and build these steel 
cruisers. The barges are to be used in winter for storage 


_of grain, and as they will only load through the elevators, 


they will be ready to take immediate advantage of the 
opening of navigation, and will pull right out early in 
the spring. By next winter enough of these barges will 
be ready to take grain to hold from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
bushels of wheat. Capt. McDougall informed me that 
he proposed to cut a wide swath, and would bring grain 
storage rates from 3% to 4 centsa bushel down to 114 
cents. The effect of this, it seems to me, will be to 
divert a good deal of wheat from the Minneapolis 
markets and take it to Duluth, where it can be stored 
very cheaply. This movement is likely to cause con- 
sternation among the elevator men.” 
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MILLERS AND THE BUTTERWORTH 
BILL. 


A milling firm at Hamilton, Ohio, says the Toledo 
Market Report, thinks our remark that every dealer of 
sense will oppose the Butterworth Bill, is too broad. Of 
course it was intended to refer to buyers and sellers of 
grain, and not to millers. The firm above mentioned 
highly approves the bill, The Northwestern Miller ap- 
proves it, and prints numerous letters from millers who 
approve it. Of course they do, and of course, upon the 
most patriotic motives. Millers are no more selfish than 
other people, but the natural man—the hidden sinful 
tendency of the race—may possibly dominate some of 
our millers as well as the “‘great army of rascals on the 
exchanges.” Wouldn't the millers have a high old time 
in purchasing wheat of the farmers at their own price if 
the element of future trading was abolished. There is 
nothing in that but pure patriotism. It is self-abnegation 
of the highest order, as interpreted by Pillsbury et al. 
There area few yet living who were buyers of grain 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, before future trading was 
adopted. Did they buy the farmers’ grain at the lake 
ports and send it to the seaboard on a margin of one-half 
cent per bushel as can now safely be done by a sale of a 
certain grade for the future? Not much. The margin 
for the risk was always 5 cents, and frequently more. 
Did the farmer pay that margin to the buyer to compen- 
sate him for the risk? It is as plain as a pikestaff that he 
did. Now he wants to do it again, and itis proposed to 
restore the old order of things. A very erroneous view 
of the whole question by the farmers has impressed the 
minds of Congressmen, and they are likely to squat to 
this outbreak of ignorant sentiment through fear of losing 
votes, Well, pass the bill, We know now who will buy 
the grain uoder it, and that a howl for its repeal will be 
heard in a year, in comparison with which the present 
clamor is a soft whisper. There is no hostility to the 
millers by wheat dealers. Why should the millers have 
any toward the exchanges? 


AMERICA VS. INDIA AND RUSSIA. 


Competition between ‘this Saree and others in the 
line of grain exports for the last few years has been very 
close. Not long ago great things were expected in the 
way of Indian wreat imports into the United Kingdom, 
but the expectations have not been realized, for that 
country exports very litthe more wheat, on the average, 
than it it did eight years The leading American 
rival in supplying Western Europe with breadstuffs is 
Bight years ago India exported nearly as much 
wheat as Russia, while last year Russia exported four 
times as much as India. It is evident the American 
farmer has less to fear in the immediate future from 
Indian rivalry than from Russian. Russia’s figures of 
the exports of wheat from the crop of 1888 exceeded 
American exports from the same crop. Wheat is the 
leading article in grain exports, whether the intrinsic 
value is considered, or the quantity moved. Russia had 
a late advantage over the United States, through the 
production of two most excellent harvests, in 1887 and 
i888. The last one was much smaller than either of the 
last two predecessors, and gives less to export. 

America stands first en the list of wheat-producing 
countries, and is greatly in the lead in the production of 
eorn. As compared with Russia, the crop of the United 
States is more than a hundred times greater. In oats, 
too, we exceed Russia by nearly 20 per cent. on the 
average. The greater part of the bread of Eastern 
Burope is made of rye. Russia alone raises nearly 700,- 
000,000 bushels of rye annually, and the average net 
harvest of all cereals in that country is about 1,100,000,- 
000 bushels. The production of the United States reaches 
annually near 3,000,000,000 bushels, or almost three times 
that of Russia. Leaving out the enormous production 
of corn in this country, and the remaining cereals are 
only about 100,000,000 bushels greater than Russia, the 
chief advantage being in wheat and oats. Besides the 
consumption*of rye by its own inhabitants, Russia ex- 
ports twenty times more of it than the United States, 
eighteen times as many oats, and forty times as much 


ago, 


Russia. 


barley. There are only two cereals of which the United 
States export more than Russia. The two are wheat and 
maize. 


The cost of production in the different countries ex- 
porting cereals is claimed to be greater in this country 
than in either Russia or India. The reports of the de- 
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partments of agriculture published in the different coun- 
tries, and other data bearing upon the subject, show that 
the cost of raising a bushel of wheat in Russia is about 

7 cents, exclusive of the rent of the land. In the United 
States itis claimed that the average cost of wheat pro- 
duction is about 54 cents. In India the production is 
said to cost about 40 cents. Adding freight and insur- 
ance from each of the different countrtes, with the cost 
of the land, and Russian wheat costs, laid down in 
London, 65 cents a bushel, not counting Russian inland 
freights, and America 67 cens. Indian is figured at 64 
cents. Both the Indian and the Russian are considerably 
below American in price in the several importing countries 
of Europe. 


THE WHEAT SAW FLY. 


A recent issue of Insect Life contains the cut given 
herewith of the wheat saw fly, and a short account of it. 
The February number of the Canadian Entomologist, also: 


contains a report of Mr. W. Hague, Harrington, in which 
he records the collecting of cephus pygmeus by sweeping 
the meadow near Ottawa some time ago. Mr. Van 
Duzee also collected some specimens of this insect near 
Buffalo, N. Y , in 1888. 

In the cut @ is an outline of the larva, showing the 
natural size, while 4 is an outline of an enlarged larva; 
e shows a natural-sized larva in wheat stock; d, frass; ¢ 
represents an adult female, and f a female paraaile, en- 
larged. This insect is the commonest European parasite, 
Pachymerus caleitrator. 

Professor Comstock of Ithaca, N. Y., reared some 
specimens of the wheat saw fly from wheut stalks in 1889, 
Its work upon wheat is shown in the cut of the wheat 
stalk, the center being bored out part way up. 


PROMULGATOR OF THE VISIBLE 
SUPPLY REPORT. 


The most important statistics bearing upon the grain 
trade, next to those of production, are those of accumu- 
lated stock, out of farmers’ hands. 

The inventor of the visible supply of wheat report is 
Mr. Elmer H. Walker, for many years statistician of the 
New York Produce Exchange. Some twenty years or so 
ago he began this work by collating weekly for the Ex- 
change at New York totals of stocks of wheat at points 
of accumulation where, at that time, the bulk of all 
stocks ‘‘out of farmers’ hands” were heid, viz.: Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianap- 
olis, Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Albany, Bos- 
ton, Toronto, Montreal, Oswego, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. Within a few years Minneapolis, 
Duluth and St. Paul were added to the list, about which 
time the Chicago Board of Trade began the compilation 
each week of a visible supply report of its own, claiming 
that the New York statement was too slow in appearing, 
not then being given out until Thursdays following the 
Saturdays for which totals of stocks on hand were com- 
piled. 

This rivalry proved fortunate, and in the race for 
prompt returns both reports began to appear on Mondays, 
as they do to this day. 

The importance of these official visible supply reports 
were speedily recognized abroad, and each week the total 
of wheat, and of corn, oats, barley, and rye, are cabled 
.o leading European grain markets, 


USE AND ABUSE OF SPECULATION. 


Mr. ©. D. French of Kansas City said recently in an 
interview: ‘‘I believe that the low prices of farm land — 
and the depression of the agricultural industry all over | 
the country are the results of the pernicious influence of — 
the bucket shops on the markets for grain and produce, — 
If the Chicago Board of Trade persists in its present — 
efforts to suppress the bucket shops, I believe that them 
agricultural interests will revive, and continue in a Prokay 
perous condition hereafter. 

“But the efforts to suppress the bucket shops must be 
carried on intelligently. If our legislators take hold of. 
the matter they must draw a sharp line of distinction be-_ 
tween bucket-shop gambling and legitimate speculation. 
The former is a vast octopus feeding on the latter. Gen- 4 
uine trading in future deliveries of grain and produce is 
as necessary in the modern organization of trade ds are 
bank drafts and exchanges. The Butterworth Bill edna 
to kill all speculation. In this it is the worst kind of a — 
law. Speculation affords the raisers of wheat and corn — 
an opportunity to keep prices from getting unduly low. 
It enables the farmer to market his grain in any quantity — 
and at any time without unduly depressing prices. It 
makes it possible for middlemen to handle the grain of 
the country on the smallest possible margin without risk. 

“Tf it were not for the possibility of selling wheat for — 
future delivery, no warehouseman would dare to buy it 
at the market price and store it in great quantities. He 
would want a margin of 10 cents a bushel to doit. If — 
there were no selling of wheat futures, the rush of grain 
to market after the harvest season would result in putting — 
prices so low that wheat could hardly be given away. 

“Every banker in the country has to begin to call in 
loans about the middle of July, and accumulate a surplus — 
of loanable money, which he knows will be wanted. The — 
system of exchange trading in grain results in small sums 
being collected from thousands of people which in the © 
aggregate amount to an immense amount of speculative — 
capital which is used directly to get the enormous crops — 
of the country most cheaply and most expeditiously to — 
the consumers or to storehouses where the products will — 
be most immediately available for consumption’ The 
farmer is not compelled to hold his crop. He can sell it 
at once, and it is held by this vast aggregate of specu 
tive capital until it goes into consumption, 

“T know that there are a great many evils connected 
with the exsiting system of marketing the grain crops of — 
the country, but I believe the benefits of the system — 
very greatly outweigh the evils, and, taken as a whole, 
there is no system involving the abolition of speculation — 
which will enable the farmer to get as much money for 
his crops as he does now. Destroy the bucket shops; 
clean them out utterly; turn all speculation into legiti. J 
mate channels; have it centered in boards of trade, w 
trading is bona fide, and my word for it, prices will be 
maintained at a much higher level, and there will be a— 
much larger proportion of average market values goi ; 
to the producer than if speculation were abolished pe } 
the grain crops handled on a strictly cash basis without 
trading in futures.” " 


GRAIN IN BUENOS AYRES. 


Edward Atkinson, in a letter to Bradstreet’s, says: ‘ 
single province of Buenos Ayres is larger than the U: 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It is the empire — 
state of the Argentine Republic. It consists almost. 
wholly of the great plains known as “The Pampas. 
The correspondent describes the province as an unbro! 
plain 121,000 square miles in extent. The sipuite 

point in this report is this: : 

““*Tn 1875 there were 825,492 acres cultivated, and noy 
there are 5,899,895 acres, mainly in wheat, but, amazi a 
as the ratio of increase is, there is only 1 per cent. of t 
entire area under tillage.’ 

“One hundred and twenty thousand square miles woul 
suffice for the production, at our standard per acre, 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat and 7,000,000 bales of cc 
ton, with one-third of the land even then left over 
other purposes. 

“The condition of these great grassy plains, Iying c 
to a navigable river in a salubrious climate, where Eu 
peans can work energetically and effectively, may be 
agined from the further fact stated by a correspondent 
that ‘there were on these plains in 1888 23,000,000 ca 
nearly 4,500,000 horses, and over 70,000,000 sheep,’ m 
than half credited to this particular district.” 
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< _ IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RICE. 


All rice imported from the Hawaiian Islands is admitted 
free of duty, on that from other countries a duty of 214 
cents per pound for cleaned rice, and 116 cents per 
- pound for uncleaned rice, is charged. During the eight 
months ending March 31, the United States imported 8, 
304,100 pounds, valued at $377,080 from the Hawaiian 
__ Islands, against 9,209,000 pounds, valued at $428,391 for 
the eight months ending March 31, 1889. 
From other countries we imported 41,816,673 pounds of 
rice, valued at $812,094 for the nine months ending March 
31, against 79,691,471 pounds, valued at $1,428,866 for 
the nine months ending March 31, 1889. 
Upon rice meal and flour there is an import duty of 20 
per centum ad valorem. During the nine months ending 
March 31, we imported 38,136 738 pounds of rice, granu- 
lated, or rice meal, valued at $643,127, against 39,246,953 
pounds, valued at $644,962 for the nine months ending 
March 31, 1889. 
Our exports of domestic rice during the nine months 
ending March 31, amounted to 307,070 pounds, valued at 
$16,473, against 333.244 pounds, valued at $18,975 for 
the nine months ending March 31, 1889. 
Of the rice admitted free of duty under the reciprocity 
treaty with the Hawaiian Islands 21,200 pounds were ex- 
_ ported during the nine months ending March 31, against. 
12,000 pounds for the nine months ending March 31, 1889. 
Of the rice imported from other countries we exported 
during the nine months ending March 31, 4,714,823 
pounds, valued at $90,266, against 6,609,318 pounds, val- 
ued at $109,568 for the nine months ending March 31, 
1889. 


BARLEY IN COLORADO. 


For the past few years since brewing became a great in- 
dustry in Colorado, barley growing, says the Held and 
Farm of Denver, Colo., has paid better than any of the 
other cereals. An acre of barley in many instances has 
paid as good a profit as three acres of wheat. It must be 
admitted that it isa little disagreeable to handle when 
harvesting,on account of its beards. The beardless variety 
is of no account to brewers, since it will not malt, and the 
_ brewe1s are the great buyers, and they are the buyers of 
grain in America who take more than America produces. 
Barley is the one grain only that is imported. The brew- 
ers of Colorado last year purchased $100,000 worth more 
than the state produced. 
. Barley, to be at its best, needs careful handling. A 
clumsy farmer will never make good success with it. 
Gare should be observed in threshing not to break the 
kernels or bruise their germs. Neither should the speed 
~~ be too high; just enough to shell the grain, and no more. 
a Says Mr. Galen Wilson: ‘‘Some farmers thresh too soon, 
__and the grain sweats in the bin and partially ferments. It 
should remain in the mow or stack until the sweating 
process is over and it is thoroughly cured out, when it be- 
comes what is called ‘homogeneous.’ In winnowing, the 
j -meshes of the fan-mill sieve should be of that size which 
will pass the small and undeveloped grains. ‘Thus grown 

and treated, it will be of the best quality for malting, and 
should command a superior price; lacking any of these 
points they will be revealed on the malting floor and in 
the kiln—indeed, the malter or experienced barley dealer 

‘ean tell wherein it is defective the moment he looks at 
and handles it.” 


EGYPTIAN OORN, 


i The other day two men of experience held a symposium 
“upon this product, originally from the upper Nile coun- 
an and there the mainstay of human as well as animal 
One of them on June 1, 1889, had 800 acres of dry 
and dusty land sown with Egyptian corn. On June 15 it 
was irrigated. Oct. 1 harvesting of 300 acres was com- 
-menced. From it was gathered, threshed and sacked 10,- 
700 sacks, or about 36 sacks per acre. As the corn packs 
‘close and weighs heavily, it is estimated to go about 60 
nds to the bushel, which will make a product of about 
wo tons per acre. One square acre wa3 measured and it 
s found that it required the labor of three men for one 
y to cut the bunches, gather, thresh and sack. Reck- 
ing each man with board at $1.40, and each horse with 
vender at 65 cents per day, it cost $5.05 per acre to 
ry rvest, thresh and sack the product of that 300 acres. 
the remaining 500 acres 800 head of cattle were 
, and in about a month they had trodden it all 


down so that it looked like a field of harvest past corn 
stalks, but the ground was covered almost white with the 
threshed-out kernels. Twelve hundred hogs were then 
turned in to do the Ruth business, and they are said to- 
day to be the finest, largest, laziest and fattest hogs in the 
state. The other farmer planted on July 25 and harvested 
in November, getting a yield of 8,000 pounds per acre, 
and at this writing has a second (volunteer) crop four feet 
high and as thick as leaves in the leaflest part of Vallam- 
brosa. 

As to harvesting, the mutual decision was that when 
the heads or bunches are cut, as the stalks and tendrils 
are green and full of sap, they should be left in small 
bunches upon the ground from six to ten days, according 
to season. Thus, by sun drying and earth curing to- 
gether, the bunches can afterward be gathered and stacked 
if desired, without sweating, heating and spoiling. This 
is especially necessary where the grain is not to be 
threshed. There is some gain in not threshing, as stock 
eats stalks and all with great avidity.— Californian. 


INDIA WILL STOP PRODUCING 
WHEAT. 


Wheat continues to meet with a good demand. Crop 
prospects are attracting less attention than the question of 
the future of silver. The general expectation in Liver- 
pool appears to be that even if the bill should pass the 
United States Congress and Sénate the President will veto 
it, and that on a second voting it will fail to secure the 
requisite ‘‘two-thirds majority.” The discussion that will 
come on to-night in the House of Commons will be read 
with a little more than the usual interest. 

If the old ratio of silver to gold of 154 to 1 were to be 
reconstituted, we take it the rupee would return to par, 
and wheat in India would after a time, largely go out of 
cultivation, as it could not then be sold on our market to 
advantage, as the Hindoo would, when receiving £1 for 
his quarter of wheat, be able to get 10 rupees only for the 
sovereign, instead of 14 as at present. 

If the bill now before the American Congress becomes 
law, which it is almost certain to do, there would be a still 
greater rise in the price of this article, as the present an- 
nual production is not equal to supplying the proposed 
yearly coinage.—Liverpool Corn Trade News. 


CONDITION OF MICHIGAN WHEAT. 


The Michigan Secretary of State in his May report 
gives the following statement of the condition of wheat 
in Michigan: It is prepared from more than 700 returns, 
nearly 500 of which are from the southern four tiers of 
counties. The average condition in the southern four 
tiers of counties is 74; central counties 72; northern coun- 
ties 90, and state 76. Compared with one month ago 
there is a gain of 4 points in the southern counties, 7 in 
the central, and 4 in the northern. 

The best wheat is in the southwestern group of coun- 
ties, consisting of Berrien, Cass, St. Joseph and Van 
Buren, where the condition ranges from 91 in Berrien to 
99 in St. Joseph. In the five counties just north and east 
of this group, viz.: Allegan, Ottawa, Kent, Kalamazoo 
and Branch the condition ranges from 84 in Kalamazoo to 
89 in Allegan. In Barry and Ionia, in the third and 
fourth tier of counties, and in the seven counties in the 
first and second tiers, lying east of Kalamazoo and 
Branch, the condition ranges from 67 in Hillsdale to 78 
in Calhoun and Jackson, while in the group of counties 
in the third and fourth tiers lying east of Barry and Ionia, 
the lowest condition is found, the range being from 47 in 
Eaton to 65 in Oakland and Macomb. 


VARIETIES OF OATS. 


Prof. Caldwell, reporting upon a test of varieties of 
oats made at the Pennsylvania experiment station, says: 
The cultivation of the Harris variety is not to be recom- 
mended from our experience with it. It gives a fair 
yield, and is quite early, but for the last few seasons has 
produced grain of very inferior quality. The improved 
American oats had the stoutest straw, and gave a fair 
yield. This variety and the Wide Awake oats are the 
two which did the best, all things considered. The White 
Bonanza and White Wonder oats are very plump, nice- 
grained varieties, weighing the most per bushel, but did 
not give as heavy yields as some others. The Japan vari- 
ety produces good, well-filled grain, and aside from weak 
straw, is of much promise. 


LATE PATENTS. 
Oem 2LSF 5) 


Issued on April 15, 1890. 


Link Drivine Bevr.—John A. J. Shultz, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor to the Shultz Belting Company, same place. 
(No model.) No: 425,704. Serial No. 382,448. Filed 
Dec, 3, 1889. 


Rick HutuER And PoLisner.—William 8S. Mallard, 
Darien, Ga. (No model) No. 425,688. Serial No. 322,- 
773. Filed Sept. 2, 1889. 

Driving MECHANISM FOR ENDLESS CHAIN CONVEYORS. 
—Charles W. Hunt, New Brighton, N. Y., assignor to 


the McCaslin Machine Company, same place. (No 
model.) No. 425,798. Serial No. 239,060. Filed Feb. 
3, 1890. 

Barina Press —Albert A. Gehrt, Quincy, Il., assignor 
to the Collins Plow Company, same place. (No model.) 
No. 425,419. Serial No. 298,416. Filed Feb. 1, 1889. 


BELT Suirrer.—George C. Roberts, Chicago, IIl., a 
signor to the Troy Laundry Machinery Company, eed 
N. Y. (No model.) No, 425,459. Serial No. 326, 308. 
Filed Oct. 8, 1889. 


Car PusHER or Pincy Bar. —Ezra Bowman, Reming- 
ton, Ind.~ (No model.) No. 425,855. Serial No. 342,- 
310. Filed March 1, 1890. 


Merauiic Roorrmye.—Longley L. 
delphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 
337,952. Filed Jan, 24, 1890. 


Issued on April 22, 1890. 


Spurr PuLLey.-—Wilbur F. Maish, 
model.) No. 426,292. Serial No. 
19, 1889. 


Grain Door ror Cars. Siward A. Hill, Chicago, Il, 
assignor of one-half to James L. Mallory and Edgar A. 
Hill, both of same place. (No model.) No. 426,183. 


Sagendorph, Phila- 
425, 830. Serial No. 


Warsaw, Ind. (No 
330, 869. Filed Noy. 


Serial No. 327,385. Filed Oct. 17, 1889. 

PunLiiny —Averit W. Michael, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 426,036. Serial No. 337,938. Filed 
Jan, 24, 189v. 

Issued on April 29, 1890. 

Bac Howuper.—Olivie Asselin, Ottawa, Ont. (No 
model.) No. 426,981. Serial No. 330,814. Filed Nov. 
18, 1889. Patented in Canada Feb. 27, 1889. No. 30 
853. 

Bac HoLpER AND SPREADER.—Charles Bolander, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor of one-half to Charles E. Hallstrom, 


same place. (No model.) Serial No. 


237. Filed Feb. 13, 1890. 


Bauina Press —Zachariah J. Anderson, Fort Worth, 
Tex. (No model.) No. 426,900. Serial No. 310,717. 
Filed May 14, 1889. 


Breur FastENER Toou.—John Lendberg, Dover, N. J. 
(Model.) No. 426,942. Serial No. 318,846. Filed July 
27, 1889. 


ConvEyor.— Hans Birkholz, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor 
to Edward P. Allis & Co.; Margaret W. Allis, Wiliam 
W. Allis, Edward P. Allis, Jr., Charles Allis and Edwin 
Reynolds, all of Milwaukee, Wis., executors of Edward 
P. Allis. deceased, sole member of the firm Edward P. 
Allis & Co. (No model.) No. 426,488: Serial No 261,- 
605. Filed Jan. 23, 1888. 


PoRTABLE CorN Cris —Charles I. Cook and Henry 
M. Britton, Odebolt, Iowa. (No eee.) No, 426,714. 


No. 426,906. 340,- 


Serial No. 338,98 3. Filed Feb. 3, 1890. 
Corn SHELLER.—Henry A. Adams, Sandwich, III. 
(No model.) No. 426,748. Serial No. 344,108. Filed 


March 17, 1890. 
Issued on May 6, 1890. 


CoMBINED BELT SHIFTING AND BRAKE APPARATUS.— 
John Thomson, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model.) No. 427,- 
449. Serial No. 343 900. Filed March 14, 1890. 


MEAns For SecuRING PuLLEys to SHArTs.—Herbert 
F. Stone, Appleton, Wis., assignor to the Appleton Man- 
ufacturing Company, same place. (No model.) No. 
427,244. Serial No 323,707. Filed Sept. 12, 1889. 


vUe0, 

Friction CiuurcHo—John D,. Ehrmann, Kaukauna, 
Wis., assignor to the Atlas Iron and Brass Works, same 
place. (No model.) No. 427,257. Serial No. 319, 614. 
Filed Aug. 3, 1889. 


The Russian oat crop was a failure last year, and the 
falling off of shipments from that country has advanced 
the English market 10 cents a bushel above what was 
paid a year ago. Oats have been extremely cheap in this 
country, but the advance abroad has already raised the 
market here. Now that so much of the season for oat 
feeding has passed , it is found that our own oat supply 
is not so large as it was supposed it would be.—American 
Cultivator. 
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Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column, 


No, 8. Removing Scale from Boilers.—I wish some 
good engineer would give the best remedy for loosening 
the scale in steam boilers.—B. 8 


No. 9. Loss on Wheat in Storage.—Will some one 
kindly give me information on this point? If a farmer 
stores his wheat in my elevator at harvest, what will be 
the loss per bushel in one, two, three, four and five 
months’ time?—J. H K. 


No. 10. Machine for Extracting Garlic.—Can any one 
tell me of a machine that is manufactured for extracting 
garlic from wheat? We are very much annoyed with it 
in our Eastern wheat. I will be glad to hear of a ma- 
chine for this purpose.—- RICHMOND. 


No. 11. Smoke Stack.—I am using a stone smoke stack 
3 feet square inside and 60 feet high, on a 40-horse power 
boiler, for which the company recommended a stack 22 
inches in diameter. I would like to know whether or 
not it would increase the draught to decrease the inside 
diameter of stack, and if so, why so? Also whether or 
not there would be any serious objection to turning the 
exhaust into such a stack to increase draught.—H. C. 


No. 12. Information on Grain Cleaning.—In answer to 
No. 5 in your journal of April 15, allow me to suggest to 
A. & L. C. that the plan they propose for taking out dust, 
etc., at head of elevator would not work satisfactorily 
with the blast fan in the basement; besides, the extra cost 
of doing so would be against the proposed plan. I would 
locate the fan between the elevator heads, and nearly on 
the same line, then branch with the T spout to each head, 
making the head discharge as near like a suction trunk of 
a grain separator as possible, taking the power from a 
shaft at the head of.the leg or some more convenient shaft 
if there be one. This way will work satisfactorily, and 
besides has the advantage of being cheaper and the action 
more direct.—E. T. FREEMAN, Port Huron, Mich. 


No. 18. Inspection Fees at Different Cities.—Will you 
kindly inform me what is charged for inspecting grain 
at the principal grain centers of the country, and whether 
or not the charge is only sufficient to cover the cost of 
inspecting the grain or leaves enough margin for a good 
profit?—M. J. B, Omaha, Neb. Ans.—At Philadelphia 
the inspection charges are 30 cents per car on inward in- 
spection and 35 cents per 1,000 bushels for outward in- 
spection on delivery to vessels for export. Grain for the 
local trade is sampled, for which an additional charge of 
20 cents per car is made. At New Orleans 75 cents per 
car and 50 cents per 1,000 bushels for bulk’ grain in 
‘barges. At Chicago 35 cents per car from canalboats, 40 
cents per 1,000 bushels and 50 cents per 1,000 for in- 
specting to vessels. At Baltimore, 25 cents per car,out or in. 
On grain received by yessel 5 cents per 100 pounds, 
when inspected but not sold or delivered by grade 25 
cents per 1,000 bushels. From elevator to vessels 30 cents 
per 1,000. At Milwaukee, to and from cars, 25 cents per 
carload; from elevator to vessel 40 cents per 1,000 bush- 
els; from wagons, 15 cents per wagonload. At Toledo 
the inspection is not compulsory. A charge of 30 cents 
per car is made for inspecting grain from cars to eleva- 
tor, and the same from elevator to cars; from canalboats 
to elevators $1 per load, and 40 cents per 1,000 bushels 
for grain inspected into vessels. At Cincinnati the in- 
spection of grain is not compulsory. The charge for in- 
spection is 80 cents per car and 50 cents per midship of 
canalboats, to all who shall give inspector permission to 
inspect all their consignments of bulk grain, but the in- 
spector has the privilege to charge $1 per car and $1 per 
midship to those for whom he does not inspect all bulk 
grain consigned to them. At New York the charge for 
inspection and verification of track weights is 30 cents 
per carload, $3 per canalboat load of grain and 50 cents 
per 1,000 for inspecting into and out of regular ware- 
houses. The fees for inspection at other points can be 
secured by writing to the secretary of the Exchange at 
the point desired. As will be seen by comparing the 
charges at the different points, Baltimore inspection is 
the least expensive. Last year the Baltimore inspection 
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department was operated at a net profit of $6,251.22. 
When it is considered that much of the grain received at 
Baltimore is for through shipment, and that such grain 
is not inspected unless the shipper so requests, we cannot 
help but think that the charge of inspection at all points 
is considerable above the actual cost. In Minnesota, 
where the inspection of grain is controlled by the state, 
the charge for inspection is 25 cents per car and 50 cents 
per 1,000 bushels in cargo lots. 


A FARMER WITH SENSE. 


The National Farmers’ Alliance have urged upon Con- 
gress the establishment of national warehouses in which 
the farmers can deposit their products and borrow from 
the government £0 per cent. on their value. J. H. Brig- 
ham, the master of the National Grange, expresses opposi- 
tion to this plan. He clearly shows that the scheme is 
impracticable, and even if it could be passed, it would 
not give the farmers what they desire. He shows that 


with the present facilities for the dissemination of infor-- 


mation buyers and sellers know what a crop is worth when 
it is ready to be sold. He says for the twenty-five years 
he has been a practical farmer there have been only two 
years in which he made anything by holding a crop. 


COST THE BUCKET SHOP $5,000. 


The war between the bucket shops and the Chicago 
Board of Trade is not going on in favor of the former. 
Some of them have already collapsed. They can only 
secure quotations after they have become stale, and con- 
sequently are liable to get caught every time a sudden 
change in the market gives some one with the means of 
more rapid communication a chance to catch them nap- 
ping. Such an opportunity occurred recently, when May 
wheat made a sudden spurt from 7934 cents to 80)4 cents. 
An individual of quick hearing standing in the visitors’ 
gallery ‘‘caught on” to the jump in the prices, and made 
his way to a bucket shop which has always made a feature 
of accepting every trade offered at whatever price hap- 
pened to be posted on their blackboard at the time. Ar- 
riving in front of the blackboard referred to, the man ob- 
served that the last quotation thereon was 7934 @79%. 
He immediately bought a heavy amount, and when the 
quotation of 8014 came to hand he at once closed his deal. 
He afterward lated to have bought enough to net him 
$5,000 profit. 


BILLING POINTS IN IOWA. 


A correspondent of the Jowa State Register says Chicago 
is the billing point for all the West or all the East for 
goods going either East or West. It is a national half-way 
house. Eastern railway lines stop there. Western lines 
going East stop there. Tolls are taken there on west- 
bound merchandise, and tolls are taken there on east- 
bound farm staples. A local shipper looking about for a 
better market than Chicago for corn discovered that he 
could get 4 cents a bushel more at Baltimore, net, than at 
Chicago. He shipped a lot of cars, but lo and behold, 
word came at once to the local agent that that shipper 
should have no more cars through to Baltimore. 

The fact is, lowa farmers do not suffer from extortion 
so much as from tolls by the many. lowa staples go be- 
yond Chicago. Very little stops there. But all must be 
billed there, and pass inspection, and pay commissionage 
and other ‘‘ages.” Jowa has had very little benefit from 
all the excitement over transportation. It is still a suburb 
of Chicago, subject to tolls, rebillings, commissionages, 
leakages, wast»ges, stealages, and all that. Some through 
billing is done. We see horses go through, and live 
cattle go through, and now this Boone shipment of hogs. 

Iowa needs all there is in her crops. There is no field of 
usefulness open to the legislator so inviting as the choking 
off of the lyers-in-wait for tolls at Chicago. They have 
no born right to steal from us. They are just such flesh 
and blood as we are made of, only, they have cheek and 
are impudent as the Chicago toll taker only can be. We 
want relief here if we want it anywhere. It will require 
state and federal law to bring it about, but it will not hurt 
anybody but those who sit at the receipt of custom at 
Chicago. We want to go through that city, or around it, 
or over it; any way to get past without tolls on staples 
destined for the east of it. It will hurt no railway, stock- 
holder, nor any railway manager, unless he is interested 
in the Chicago stealings, leakages, commissions, short- 
ages, tolls, and the like. 


HIGHER PRICED WHEAT. 


The decline of available domestic wheat stocks to a 
level below that of 1889, although backed presumably by 
a crop 70,000,000 bushels larger in 1889 than in 1888, 
points, in view of the situation abroad, to the possibility 
of good reasons for higher prices for wheat than have 
prevailed. That keen analyzer of conditions in the 
world’s breadstuffs markets, Mr. H. Kains-Jackson, deals 
with this topic at length in the last number of the Ploat- 
ing Curgoes List (London). His reasons for thinking that 
quotations may remain higher, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. That the season has not yet determined harvest pros- 


pects in Europe. Terrific heat has been forecast in 1890 
by occasional abnormal high temperature, and the reverse 
has also been shown by the extreme cold week of early 
March. March frosts are often repeated in May, and 
should this be the case this year we may have ten degrees 


of frost to kill the blossoms of May. The season, such © 
as it is, has not allowed the good seeding of the English 


barley crop, as instance that neither sub nor surface soil 
are in a favorable condition for vegetation. 

2. That from important wheat-growing Russian dis- 
tricts rumors are gathering of adverse prospects. — 

8. That the 1890 shortage of India will be more than 
the shortage of 1889. 


4. That America’s 81 per cent. prospect (taken tonettienl 


with other matters) should be enough to advance value. 

5. That of Australia’s exports the Continent should 
absorb a half, while Antipodean shippers offer with great 
reserve. 

6. That stock in hand, under command, are much re- 
duced in United Kingdom. 

7. That while old reserves in late years have been found 


adequate to peace markets, they have been below a safety © 


level for any political probabilities. 
8. That opinion is recovering its balance, and rejects 


the creed of excessive and artificial cheapness, against’ 


which dockers, miners, lightermen, bargemen, brick- 
makers, tailors, and shoemakers have struck. 

9. That as Paris, Berlin, Barcelona, Strassburg, 
Geneva, Madrid, Lisbon, and most foreign centers of con- 
sumption are above the English level of price, they will 
intercept many supplies that otherwise would come to 
our ports. 

10. That as millers have used up much of their old 
stocks, and will have to pay more money for fresh sup- 
plies, they are likely to favor and not to oppose any 
moderate improvement in wheat prices. 

To the above grounds for confidence may be nace the 
brisk demand for spring tonnage, particularly at South 
Russian ports. Generally there is a belief that prices of 
wheat have been driven down—and kept down—below 


their healthy and natural level, apropos of which it is 
only natural to infer that they may rise whenever occasion 


offers.—Bradstreet’s. 


FOREIGN CONSUMERS OF AMERI- _ 


CAN CORN. 


The price of corn was so greatly reduced by our large 
crop of last year that foreign countries have been cen- 
suming large quantities of it. 


the United States, against 47,276,705 bushels for the same 
period of the preceding crop year. 


the increase in quantity, the value of that exported being 


only $29,331,778, against $23,162,437 for the ninemonths 


ending March 31, 1889, an increase of only $6,169,341. 
During March 138, 877,589 bushels were exported, 


against 8,222,063 bushels for March, 1889. Of this 


amount Great Britain and Ireland imported 7,336,483 
bushels, against 4,843,901 bushels the preceding March; 
Germany 2,705,151 bushels, against 697,065 for March, 


1889; France 705,642 bushels, against 1,688,652, and other — q ; 
European countries 2,635,809 bushels, against 693,701 


bushels for March, 1889. 
British North America 


bushels against 111,877 bushels; Central American States 
and British Honduras, 3,915 bushels, against 809 bushels; 


West Indies 122,593 bushels, against 30,853 bushels; — 
South America 7,044 bushels, against 14,131 bushels, and ~ 
other countries 903 bushels, against 888 bushel for Y 


March, 1889. 


During the nine months 
ending with March, 69,724,445 bushels wereexported from — 


imported 809,556 bushels, — 
against 190,186 bushels for March, 1889; Mexico 60,673 


i 


B) 


The increase in the 
value of the amount exported was not in proportion to 
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STEEL BARGES VS. ELEVATORS. 


Grain Inspector Clausen’s published prediction that the 
construction of steel grain barges for the transportation 
in summer and storage of grain in the winter at Duluth 
and Superior will divert wheat from Minneapolis and re- 
duce storage rates very materially, did not, says the 
Pioneer-Press, produce consternation among the elevator 
men of Minneapolis. On the other hand, they received 
the announcement of the project with manifestations of 
indifference. The sentiments of the Minneapolis elevator 
men as a whole will be fairly indicated by the following 
interviews: 

Loren Fletcher—The construction of these barges can- 
not affect Minneapolis more than did President Hill’s big 
freight steamers, which have not affected it at all, so far 
as I have been able to discover. The proposition indicates 
a surplus of wind at Superior, and they may as well put 
it in steam barges as anything else. 

F. H. Peavey & Co.—Such vessels cannot be loaded in 
winter, and they must be made to pay for themselves as 
well as elevators. There are boats at Duluth every win- 
ter waiting to be loaded, and we are unable to see how 
the steel barges can hurt Minneapolis a particle. 

Northwestern Elevator Company—They will not dam- 
age Minneapolis five cents’ worth. The scheme will be 
found impracticable when brought down to details. 
People will not put their wheat in such barges, end wheat 
can be stored as cheaply in an elevator as in a steel boat. 

The Scandinavian Elevator Company—Lower freight 
rates may attract shipments, and possibly some of the 
wheat not needed by the mills may go to Superior. The 
steel barges may get a part of the surplus, and that is all 
they can do. 


THE INTER-STATE LAW. 


One of our subscribers has written a pungent article 
which we find in the Herald of Lincoln, Neb., in which 
he advocates the repeal of at least one clause of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law. We quote from his letter. 

The writer takes the position that, while a few locali- 
ties in this state may have been benefited by the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, the results as a wnole have been 
detrimental to the general prosperity, and especially to 
the agricultural interests, upon which the commercial in- 
terests of the state wholly depend. 

In the first place, if the law is strictly complied with 
in the matter of publishing tariffs and requiring ten days’ 
notice of advance or reduction of rates, it destroys all the 
e’ements of keen, healthy competition. This part of the 
law has resulted in the railroads being enabled to main- 
tain rates much better than when the old pools were in 
effect prior to the Inter-State Commerce Law. It is also a 
fact that the publishing or giving the required ten days’ 
notice of reduction in rates reduces the market value of 
grain to extent of reduction in rates. This is not invari 
ably the result of reduction in rates when published, but 
it is the generally established rule. While the average 
rates on all classes of commodities in and out of the state 
may average as low as net rates in effect prior to the In- 
ter-State Commerce Law, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that with the immense tonnage of freight handled in and 
out of the state within the past two years that, if the 
roads were left open to free competition, this state would 
be paying a much less rate than is paid to-day. 

The difference between the published rates at the pres- 
ent time and those in effect at the time the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law went into operation shows no larger reduction 
than that between the a’option of the Jaw and the net 
rates in effect three years previous to that date—showing 
that it is but a natural reduction, the result of increased 
tonnage and improved methods of economy in operating 


- expenses. 


If this be true—that published rates would be as low 
now without an inter-state law as with one—it is reasonable 
to accept as a fact that the net rates received by the rail- 
roads on all classes of commodities would be much less 
than they are now, as it is now a known fact that hardly 
a Western road was getting published rates for transpor- 
tation of grain, stock or merchandise, but every commod- 
ity was handled upon the rebate system, the consumer as 
well as the producer sharing in the rebates with the mer- 
chant—as the merchant sold his goods with the rebate off, 
while the purchaser of produee advanced his price to the 
extent of the rebate. 

In regard to publishing rates and giving ten days’ notice 
of reduction, as required by law, are there ary of the 


Western roads getting any increase of tonnage, or getting 
from any competitor any freight which properly belongs 
to such competitor? Notso. All roads join in the reduc- 
tion and trade flows in its natural channel. There is no 
incentive to cut rates. 

And as to reduction in values at terminal points in pro 
portion to reduction in rates. While this is not always 
true, it is true when there is a liberal movement of corn. 
The large movement of corn in Nebraska and Kansas is 
generally from December 1 to March1. Ninety per cent. 
of the corn shipped from these two states during this pe- 
riod goes direct to Europe. They furnish m re corn for 
export in these months than all cther corn states com- 
bined. 

Being furthest west of all the states that have surplus 
corn, the freight question is of paramount interest to 
their farmers. The average rate on corn from Nebraska 
and Kansas to Liverpool is about 33 cents per bushel. 
The great movement of corn from these two states in the 
months mentioned, and the large amount of freight to be 
collected for its transportation, make it especially attract- 
ive to railroad and steamship lines—the more so as the 
roads east of the Mississippi River move but little of their 
corn between December 1 and March 1, and the ocean ves- 
sels want the corn for ballast in the cotton carrying trade, 
as that is the time of year when the bulk of the cotton crop 
of the south is moved. Under the present law a pub- 
lished reduction of the inland rate only adds to the ocean 
rate or lowers the price in Europe. The producer sces no 
change in the home market. Before the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law, this vast movement of corn was made in an 
entirely different manner. 

A few of the leading Eastern railroads would form com- 
binations with Western roads and steamship lines, and 
send out large buyers to purchase the corn. A five to ten 
cent cut in rates to the seaboard would be made in con- 
junction with steamship lines, as those lines would share 
in the cut to secure the freight to their own vessels. In 
this way a large volume of corn could be handled with- 
out making a ripple in market values in Europe. Then 
the Western producer would get the benefit of the reduc- 
tion in rates in the increased value of his produce. as the 
European market would hold steady and buyers would 
advance prices to the extent of the reduction in rates of 
freight. 

All buyers of produce are well aware of the fact that 
railroads did not at that time reduce rates for the benefit 
of buyers on their lines Each road would make these 
reductions in rates to secure from its competitors traffic 
that did not properly belong to its own territory, and this 
could only be got by an advance of the local prices for 
grain, stock or produce, as the case might be. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that prior to the Inter- 
State Commerce Law the buyer to whom a reduction or 
rebate in tariffs was made pocketed the proceeds. Quite 
the contrary. A large portion of it was given away in 
increase of prices by the purchaser. 

What would be the result in Nebraska and Kansas 
to day if all the roads leading out from these two states 
would be forced to comply to the letter with the Inter-State 
Commerce Law? Every shipper of grain in these states is 
well aware of the fact that corn would decline at least two 
cents per bushel at every grain station. Nothing but a 
flagrant vi lation of the Inter-State Commerce Law has ad- 
vanced corn to where it is now. There has been an in- 
crease of values in Eastern markets, but not at all in pro- 
portion to local markets. How is it that a grain buyer 
in Nebraska can pay 1814 cents per bushel for corn and 
pay 21 cents freight per bushel, costing him 394 cents 
laid down at Baltimore, when the market price there is 
3734 cents per bushel? This is the condition of the grain 
market all over the states of Kansas and Nebraska to-day. 
There is unmistakably somebody getting rebates, but it 
shows very plainly that this somebody is not pocketing 
the rebate, as he is giving away four cents per hundred 
of it in the price he is paying for corn. 

Nobody is rising in arms against this flagrant violation 
of the Inter-State Law, as everybody is aware that it is the 
salvation of Kansas and Nebraska. We are reaping some 
of the benefits of the old-tin.e competition of railroads as 
when there was some good healthy competition. 


Notwithstanding this cut in rates there has been an in- 
crease in values of grain in the Eastern markets. If this 
same secret reduction had been published to the world 
does any one suppose the Eastern market would have ad- 
vanced in the face of it? A reduction in values would 
have certainly followed, as was the case in February. 
The present condition of rates on corn and values of corn 


certainly substantiates my position in this matter: That 
publishing rates and adhering to them destroys all healthy 
competition as well as lowers yalues in Fastern markets, 
and the producer reaps no benefit from such reduc ion; 
while secret cutting of rates not only makes the strongest 
kind of competition, but a reduction this way can be 
made without lowering of values in markets of consump- 
tion. Nebraska and Kansas corn have a world wide repu- 
tation. The Liverpool buyers for new crop options will 
pay a premium over the regular market if the words 
“Kansas or Nebraska corn” are inserted in the contract. 
Ireland uses corn for human food more generally than 
apy other market in the United Kingdom, and will buy 
nothing but the Nebraska or Kansas article, or at least 
the seller guarantees this in his contracts. 

The railroads all want the long haul on this immense 
volume of traffic. The steamship lines wlll join with the 
railroads in securing it at reduced rates if untrammeled 
by any arbitrary Jaws of transportation. Let these two 
states join to unbind the fetters that bar them from giv 
ing their valuable traffic to the lowest bidder. Free and 
unfettered competition in freights is what Nebraska and 
Kansas want, and tnesooner the Inter-State Commerce 
Law is repealed the sooner we will get it and the better it 
will be for every producer in the West. 


LEGITIMATE SPECULATION. 


Probably few of those who talk about the injurious 
tendency of speculation in produce and demand its sup- 
pression have any real idea of the extent to which it acts 
as an aid to legitimate commerce. ‘They characterize the 
whole of it as mere gambling, for which there can be no 
valid apology, but do so in utter ignorance of the impor- 
tant part it plays in facilitating the actual transfer of 
grain and provisions from the producer to the consumer, 
and especially in keeping to a minimum the difference be- 
tween the prices paid to the one and by the other. They 
do not seem to think it possible that if such methcds were 
abolished the difference would perhaps double, and the 
greater part of the extra cost must be suffered by the man 
on the farm. 

The buyer of grain ata country point waits till he finds 
the farmers are anxious to sell in considerable quantity. 
He sends an order to the city to sell there for future de- 
livery about as much as he expects to be able to take in 
within a reaso.able time. Knowing what will be the costs 
of transportation and handling, he then fixes the prices 
he will pay for the grain by the wagonload as brought to 
him from the farm. These arrivals may be delayed by 
bad weather, or he may have other reasons for not for- 
warding the grain to the city on the original contract. In 
such a case he sends an order to the commission merchant 
to buy it in and sell for delivery in some month further 
ahcad. If the city purchaser bought the grain with in- 
tention to ship it on arrival, and had made his arrange- 
ments for doing so, he would be obliged to buy from 
some one else and sell against the first contract. The man 
who exports grain would run a heavy risk if he should . 
have to stand the run of the market during the whole time 
the property is in transit. He avoids this by selling for 
future delivery in this market and covering when the 
cargo arrives on the other side of the Atlantic. He counts 
on this process netting him as much gain in the specula- 
lative part of the transaction as he would suffer in the 
other by a decline, and vice versa. 

The miller accepts an order for a lot of flour while he 
does not own the wheat, or in the absence of orders he 
buys wheat and turns it into flour for future customers, 
protecting himself meanwhile by a speculative sale of 
grain which will give him a profit in case the market 
value of his cash holdings declines while on hig hands. 
The packer sells pork and meats on the market at the 
same time or before he buys his hogs, and not infrequent- 
ly contracts to have supplies forwarded to him from the 
country. On the ariival of the animals he turns them 
into product to fill the contracts made perhaps several 
weeks previously. There is elevator room in the United 
States for holding some 150,000,000 bushels of grain, and _ 
cribs are built at country points for holding untold quan- 
tities of corn and oats through the several months that 
elapse between the time the farmer wants to sell and the 
prcperty is wanted for actual consumption, All of these 
holdings are sold against in the speculative markets, by 
which means the men who furnish the money limit their 
hazard of loss by decline in price while they retain the 
temporary accumulation. 

No sane man who knows anything about business can 
deny that all this is perfectly legitimate, as much so as is 
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the taking out of a policy of insurance against fire or for 
the protection of his family in case of his death. But 
none of it would be possible, except on a very limited 
scale, in the absence of a speculative market in which 
every one is free to buy and sell, while some take the 
risks which the actual handler of the property cannot af- 
ford to assume. Without such a market the carrying of 
the grain and hog product would have to be done by the 
comparatively few capitalists, who would insist on a 
wider margin to cover the greater risk, and would be able 
to command it because of the little competition between 
the few as compared with the many who now engage in 
the business. Without the facilities the farmer would be 
obliged to keep his produce in hand till the consumer 
wanted it, and meanwhile pay large rates of interest for 
loans upon it, or have to sell at a ruinously low price to 
some capitalist whose operations must be made on the 
basis of providing for a large possible shrinkage in price 
before he could find a cash market for his wares. The 
probability is that the poor farmer would soon bitterly re- 
gret havi g jumped out of the frying pan into the fire in 
case it were possible to kill off speculative dealings by the 
passage of a Butterworth Bill. As between speculation 
and usury he would find the latter to be by far the worst 
horn of the dilemma.—C/ucago Tribune. 


CONDITION OF WINTER GRAIN. 


The official report of the condition of winter grain 
May 1 makes a reduction of one point in wheat, the aver- 
age being 80. The rye average is maintained, being 93.51; 
barley 84.6. Areas in which the roots were not too 
severely frozen have improved during the last month; in 
others the injury is shown to be greater than appearances 
indicated. The heaviest decline in condition appears in 
Indiana and Illinois. A part of the Ohio breadth im- 
proved while a larger part declined, causing a fall of five 
points for the state. A lossin condition is reported in 
Texas from the ravages of an apnis or plant louse. There 
is a decline through the southern belt from injury by the 
March freeze and the depredations of insects. On the 
other hand, there is a partial recovery from the very low 
condition of April on the Pacific coast and improvement 
in K nsas, Michigan, Kentucky and Tennessee, and in 
New York. The averages of condition for the states of 
principal production are as follows: New York, 91; 
Pennsylvania, 96; Ohio, 82; Michigan, 78; Indiana, 63; 
Illinois, 64; Missouri, 82; Kansas, 92; California, 82; Ore 
gon, 95. The Southern states producing wheat: Mary- 
land, 98; Virginia, 95; North Carolina, 80; Georgia, 65; 
Texas, 67; Tennessee, 82. The condition of mowing 
land averages 92.9, and that of pastures 938, indicating a 
good prospect for medium p1oductiveness, 

The reported progress of spring plowing and planting 
indicates an average state of forwardness of farm work 
It is evident that the depression in prices of corn and oats 
and their products has not affected the wages of agricult- 
ural labor. 


A NEW GRAIN DUMP. 


It is neither convenient nor desirable to construct all 
wagons on the dumping cart principle, particularly farm 
wagons, but in certain seasons when the farmers bring 
dozens of loads of grain to the shipping point, where a 
long line of wagons may be in waiting, the tedious and 
laborious t:sk of shoveling out the load cannot remain in 
favor, as the increasing demands for quick and easy 
methods must soon supersede the slow and clumsy. 
Grasping this fact, Messrs Wehrli & Sanchez of Monee, 
I 1., have perfected an invention which will cause a great 
increase of rapid handling facilities in seasons of flush 
business. It is also very desirable under any circum 
stances to have easy means of discharging a load. This 
dump consists of an elevated platform with inclined 
driveways to get the desired elevation. This may be con- 
tiguous to the elevator rigging or to a railroad track, en- 
abling the load to be dumped d rectly into the cars. The 
point of invention isa peculiar rotable platform which 
in its normal level position is flush with the surrounding 
plane. The load is driven on, and the team is swung 
round a quarter turn, the turn-table rotating easily. As 
it makes the turn the tilt or dip of the platform is as 
shown, and the consequent inclination of the wagon 
which readily discharges its load. A peculiar and inge- 
nious feature of the arrangement is that the tilting axis 
of the turn-table is always level, the axial points being 
sustained on a level circular track, while the line of de- 


flection is governed by the travel of casters on the in- 
clined circle track. The motion is positive, and not 
dependent on a nicely-balanced position on the table. As 
soon as the load is discharged the team is swung back a 
quarter turn, or it may be swung onward in the same 
direction, the turn-table operating in either way, resuming 
its normal level. This is a simple and practical invention, 
and will greatly aid in hastening and easing work. 


THE ELMWOOD ELEVATOR CASE. 


On May 13 the Nebraska Supreme Court decided the 
Elmwocd elevator case, granting the writ of mandamus 
and sustaining the ac.ion of the State Board of Trans- 
portation therein. Something like a year ago the Farmers’ 
Alliance at Elmwood; Cass county, applied to the Missouri 
Pacific for permission to erect an elevator on the com- 
pany’s right of way at that station. This the company 
denied. The Alliance applied to the State Board of 
Transportation for relief. The Board heard the case, and 
after deciding among other things that an elevator would 
be an appliance necessary for the shipment of grain, and 
that the granting of the right to erect elevators to other 
parties and a refusal to grant the request of these com- 
plainants were an injustice and unreasonable discrimina- 
tion, ordered the company to grant the complainants a 
site for an elevator. This order the company refused to 
obey, and Attorney-General Leese applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of mandamus to compel the company to 


‘obey the orders of the Board. This decision is regarded 


as an important one, as it settles the question-of the power 
and jurisdiction of the Board of Transportation over this 
class of cases. It also settles the rights of the people to 
erect elevators at the company’s station and be accorded 
equal shipping facilities with all others. This was a test 
c se on which the fate of fully a dozen other cases in 
various parts of the state depended. 


COST OF GRAIN PRODUCTION IN 
KANSAS. 


Martin Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, has issued the quarterly report of the 
board. 

In dealing with the cost of production the report 
divides the state into three sections, the eastern, the cen- 
tral and the western, The reason assigned for this is that 
the cost of production varies necessarily, going westward 
from the east line of the state. The eastern belt com- 
prises the counties of Doniphan, Brown, Nemaha and 
Marshall on the north, and all the counties between the 
east line of the state and a line from the west of Marshall 
county to the south line of the state. The central belt 
comprises the counties of Washington, Republic, Jewell, 
and Smi-h on the north, and all the counties embraced in 
belt of equal width to the south line ef the state. The 
western belt comprises all the counties of the state west 
of the central belt. 

The cost of producing a bushel of wheat in the eastern 
section is estimated at 57 cents, in the central belt at 50 
cen s, and in the western belt at 42 cents. The cost of 
growing a bushel of corn in the eastern belt is estimated 
at 24 cents, in the central belt at 20 cents, and in the 
western at 19 cents. The estimated cost of growing a 
steer to the age of three years in the eastern belt is $26, 
in the central belt $21.54, and in the western at $15.79. 

The difference in the rental of land in the three sections 
is assigned as the chief reason for the difference in the 
cost of production. Land rental varies from $4 an acre 
in the eastern belt to $1.50 an acre in the central. 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN 
WHEAT. 


Of the 4,842,732 bushels of wheat exported from the 
United States during March, Great Britain and Ireland 
took 3,260,387 bushels. During March, 1889, only 3,840,- 
961 bushels were exported, and they took 2,035,199 
bushels. : 

During March, France imported 731,281 bushels, 
against 180,502 bushels the preceding March, and other 
European countries imported 832,162 bushels, against 
442,486 bushels for March, 1889. 

British North America imported 4,704 bushels, against 
3,274 for the preceding March; Central American States 
and British Honduras, 5,781 bushels, against 11,837 
bushels, and other countries imported only 8,417 bushels, 
against 167,663 bushels for March, 1889. 


WHEAT 


During April 1,150 cars of wheat and 10,508 cars of 
corn were received at Chicago, against 808 cars of wheat 
and 8,400 cars of corn for the same month of 1889. 

The receipts of winter wheat during April amounted 
to 528 cars, against 450 cars in April, 1889. Of the re- 
ceipts for April, 1890, 44 cars graded No. 2, 346 cars No, 
3, 128 cars No. 4, and the rest no grade, against 162 cars 
of No. 2, 219 cars of No. 3, 66 No. 4, and 3 no grade. 

The receipts of spring wheat for April amounted to 622 
cars, against 406 for April, 1889. Of this 259 cars graded 
No. 2, 241 cars No. 3, and 114 No. 4, against 148 cars No. 
2, 189 of No. 8, and 109 cars of No. 4 for the same month 
of 1889. ; 
—_—__ OF 


OCEAN BILLS OF LADING. ” 


The exporters of the United Staies, says the American 


3g 


Eaport Journal, have not entirely rid themselves of the 
difficulties which surround the multiplicity of forms of 
ocean bills of lading and charter parties. Differences 
still arise, and it is beginning to be a serious question — 
whether it is worth while’ to endeavor to renew the at- 
tempts at uniformnity. Interchange of views has, of 
course, done some. good, and many clauses heretofore 
cloudy and ambiguous have been so modified as to lesd 
to the belief that little dispute will arise upon them, 
Still there is much to be done, and the Society for the 
Codification of the Laws of Nations, which heretofore 
has done some very effective service in this matter, should 
not relax its efforts to secure, as far as possible, a better 
understanding concerning these international bills of 
lading. 


WHEAT AND THE SILVER BILL. ~ 


Henry Clews thus discusses the probable effect of the 
passage of the silver bill on wheat values: ‘‘If the silver 
bill be passed and exports consequently stopped, the 
tendency will be to transfer control of the silver market 
to New York. This will certainly be favorable to Amer- 
ican interests, for the aim of England is invariably to de- 
press silver in order to cheapen the cost of making the 
rupee, which, whether comp<sed of silver bought at 40d. 
or 60d., buys in India the same amount of wheat and 
other products. Consequently the dearer the rupee the 
less grain India is liable to export and the better the for- 
eign demand for American wheat, which has suffered so 
much from competition with India. In this connection 
it is interesting to note how widely silver is used in coin- 
age. China, with a population of over 400,000,C00, and 


AND CORN AT CHICAGO. — 


India, with a population of nearly 300,000,000, use silver 


as their principal basis of coinage. Of the great powers 
only Great Britain and Germany cling to the single 
standard, while the remainder, including the United 
States, use both silver and gold.” 


ENGLISH MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


It has often been hinted, says the Chicago Tribune, that 
the official quotations of the English grain markets are 
seldom true exponents of real conditions. Occasionally 
they are found to be positively misleading, and there is 
reason to believe they are always so whenever any im- 
portant price changes occur there. The reporters there 
have sent stereotyped figures nearly all through the ex- 
citement of the last few days, which have carried prices 
up fully 10 cents in this city. The nominal difference be- 
came so great that two or three men in this part of the 
world cabled orders to buy wheat in Liverpool, and al- — 
lowed a reasonable leeway over the official figures The 


only replies they received were to the effect that no wheat — 


ison sale. Some private cables have intimated that 
actual prices in that town are equal to about three cents 
per bushel above the figures named by Beerbohm, and 
probably they are correct. The only wonder is that the 
miscalled information sent to this continent by that gen- 
tleman should have been so Jong thought worth the cost — 
of sending by cable. It is not yet forgotten that a few 


years ago he wrote a letter to an American official which a 


read substantially as follows: 


wheats has been steadily hardening in this market. I 
have not hitherto taken any notice of the advance, as I be- 
lieved it would be only temporary. But as it now seems 


to be established I revise my quotations and advise you — 


accordingly.” What would be thought of such a method 4 
of reporting in the United States? ; 


“T think it my duty toi 
form you that for some weeks past the price of white — 


Points and Figures. . 


Many farmers in the North Central part of Iowa sowed 
their oats by moonlight. 

A,Chicago dealer states that forty years ago he pur- 
chased 100,000 bushels of wheat at 36 cents, and sold it 
in Buffalo at 42 cents. 


The Missouri Pacific is said to be handling corn thrc ugh 
Atchison by the trainload, every available car having 
been pressed into service. 

The fact that corn is bringing 22 cents a bushel in 
} - Kansas is not much comfort to the poor fellows who sold 
theirs for 12 and 14 cen‘s. 


Jae Wheat is wheat these days. This information is for the 
benefit of the men who have been selling it short under 
the impression that it was wind. 


On May 1 the railroads leading Eastward and South- 
ward from Kansas City commenced again to grant the 
privileges which have heretofore been granted at the 
Kansas City office of the Western Traffic Association. 


| 4 Momence, Ill., is to have a hay palace. The Inter-State 
ag Hay Palace Association has recently been organized at 
ie that place with a capital stock of $7,500. The incorpo: 
| ra rators are C. 8. Nichols, W. P. Watson and others. 

Soe It is said that Uncle Jerry Rusk will soon propose a 
a plan for getting rid of Eaglish sparrows. We violate no 
4 : confidence in givirg an advance copy to the public. His 
scheme is, find their nests and suck their eggs.—Sun 
Francisco Alta. 


During March we exported broom corn valued at $5,- 
829, agaiast $11,871 for March, 1890, and during the nine 
months ending March 31, we exported broom corn valued 
at $83,317, against $115,060 for the same period of the 

"preceding crop year. 

Kansas City is becoming quite a wheat market; from 
June 30, 1889, to May 8, 1890, the receipts amounted to 
5,894,000 bushels, against 1,879,00) bushels for the same 
period of 1888~’89, and 1,359,000 bushels for the same 
period of 1887-88. 


Among the best of our Canadian exchanges is The 
Commercial of Winnipeg, Man., a bright weekly publica- 
tion devoted to the interests of Western Canada. It is 
published every Monday by James E. Steen. The sub- 
scription price is $2 per annum. ~ 

Tur AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is the 
name of a paper established at Chicago. The journal, as 
its name implies, is devoted to the elevator and grain jn- 
terests. It isal rge monthly paper, handsomely printed, 
and published at the rate of $1 per year. Grain and ele- 
vator men wishing to procure the paper should address 
Mitchell Bros. Company, publishers, Howland Block, 

- 184 and 186 Dearborn street, Chicago.— Winnipeg Com- 
mercial. 

The excess of the silver exports over the imports for 
the twelve months ending March 31, was $21,391,580, 
against $14,675,658 for the twelve months ending March 
31, 1889. When this excess is consumed at home or some 
other action is taken to increase the consumption cf sil- 
ver, £0 that the English silver market will not be de- 
pressed, our farmers will not have to compete with Rus- 
sian and Indian wheat under the same disadvantageous 
conditions as at present. 


IMPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


During the month of March the United States imported 
breadstuffs valued at $524,520, against breadstuffs valued 
at $822,295 for March, 1889, and during the nine months 
ending with March breadstuffs valued at $4,967 220 were 

imported, against $7,111,032 for the nine months ending 
March 31, 1889. 

During March 1,184,379 bushels of barley, 128 bushels 
of corn, 2,277 bushels of oats, and 109 bushels of wheat 

were imported, against 1,397,995 bushels of barley, 529 
bushels of corn, 2,120 bushels of oats, and 171 bushels of 
wheat for March, 1889. 

The quantity of each kind of grain imported during 
the nine months ending Murch 31, with the exception of 
_ rye, was less than was imported during the nine months 
5 ending March 31, 1889. Of rye, 89,013 bushels were im- 
& ported, against 12 bushels for the same period of the pre- 
ceding crop year. The imports of oatmeal and wheat 


_ flour were larger than for the same period of the preced- 
ing crop year. 
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EXPORTS OF CALIFORNIA RYE. 


The British ship Niobe, says the San Francisco Bulletin, 
left last week for Antwerp with a mixed cargo of rye and 
wheat. She has 1,086 tons of the former and 655 tons of 
the latter. This is the second vessel this season with rye 
for Belgium. The other vessel was the Peterborough, 
Jan. 5, with 2,763 tons. Both were loaded and cleared by 
William Dresbach. Rye is not an important crop in this 
state, and it is quite rare that there is any export demand 
for it. The total receipts of California rye at San Fran- 
cisco in the year ending June 30, 1889, were 30,388 sacks, 
against 19,188 sacks for the previous cereal year. The 
receip's since July 1, 1889, have been 133,928 sacks, 
against 22,830. Of the receipts this year to date, we have 
exported to Belgium by the two vessels named about 92,- 
000 centals. 


THE MACHINE WAS NOT TO 
BLAME. 


The foreman of an elevator complained to the manu 
facturer of a wheat separator that his machine did not run 
steady, and all the bracing up he could do would not 
make it firm on the floor. The manufacturer’s agent 
called and examined the machine in operation. Hardly 
had it gotten under headway when the agent made a bee 
line for a big pulley on a cross shaft which furnished 
power to the machine, and listening for a minute, said to 
the foreman: ‘‘Here is the cause of the difficulty. Take 
that pulley down and have a true one put on, and there 
will be no more jerking.” How long it would have taken 
the foreman to discover the cause of the jerking, we will 
not attempt to surm’se.—Mudern Miller. 


BROOM CORN CULTURE IN ILLI- 
NOIS. 


A correspondent of Country Gentleman writing from 
Douglas county, Il, in rega'd to the culture of broom 
corn, says it has become the principal crop in that county, 
and thousands of tons are grown annually and shipped 
to all parts of the world. One shipment of ten carloads 
was sent to Australia last fall. Arcolais the point from 
which most of the crop is bought and shipped, but Tus. 
cola, the county seat, also handles considerable. In the 
cutting seasun, August, September and October; the ex- 
tra demand for labor causes the presence of 800 or 1,000 
laborers, largely of the tramp element, attracted by good 
wages ($1 per diem and board) and easy work. They are 
not particularly desirable in the community, but help 
must be had, and nothing better can be gotten at the 
time. 

Indian corn is usually first planted, and after that the 
broom corn, as it is a quick crop and will make in 90 
days. Itis drilled in witha corn-planter, so that the 
plants will average 8 or 9 inches apartin therow. A 
bushel of seed costs from $3 to $5, and will plant 15 
acres. Like all the sorghums, broom corn withstands 
drouth admirably, and will yield well in the hottest and 
dryest kind of a summer, 

The soil here is the regular prairie loam, underlain by 
aclay subsoil, which, however, must be well tile drained 
or the crop will suffer in wet seasons. Rain at the time 
brush is heading out makes it crooked, and this is of little 
value. A yield of 800 pounds to the acre is not unusual, 
but it is more than the average, which is apt to be much 
less. Itis extremely variable in price; first-class brush 
has some years sold for $225 per ton, while again it has 
brought only $60, at which figure there is no money in 
it. The amount of hand-labor required makes it ex- 
pensive to raise. The cultivation must be thorough; 
hand-hoeing must be resorted to if once the weeds get a 
start. When the brush is ready, two rows are broken 
ac oss each other with tops projecting, making a table 2 
or 3 feet high. On this the brush is laid in bunches, 
after having been cut with sharp knives by hand, Thisis 
hauled in before night, so that it can be threshed the next 
morning, while the dew is on the field, making it too wet 
to work in with comfort. It is cleaned by being held on 
a rapidly revolving cylinder armed with rows of teeth 
and driven by horse power. No machinery that handles 
this crop satisfactorily has yet been designed. When 
cleaned, it is laid on 1 by 2-inch pine slats, in sheds con- 
structed for the purpose by making the walls of 1 by 4- 
inch stuff, nailed horizontally 2 inches apart. When the 
crop is out, these are used for corn-cribs and other pur- 
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poses. When dry, it is baled in a cotton press, bound. 
with wire, and is then ready for market; about. six bales 

make aton. Some men here raise 80 or 1(0 acres, or 
even more, every year, but owing to the expense attend- 

anton the crop, a man must have suflicient capital to 

meet all demands, or his profits are greatly curtailed. It 

is apt to take fire, and requires to be insured against this, 

but barring such accidents, there is no difficulty in keep- 

ing it any length of time if thoroughly cured. 


ENGLISH VESSELS CARRY OUR 
EXPORT GRAIN. 


How insignificant a part the United States plays in the 
ocean carrying trade of the world is strikingly shown in 
the annual compilation of grain trade statistics made by 
William E. Ferguson of the American Grain Sailing 
Company. The figures are accepted as official on the 
Produce Exchange. Out of 1,996 vessels which carried 
grain and breadstuffs from this port during 1889 to meet 
the consumptive demand of Europe only fourteen vessel 
loads sailed under the American flag. As a matter of 
fact there were only four American ships, but they made 
several trips and carried fourteen loads. The United 
States, with four steamers, making fourteen trips, carried 
only 571,169 bushels of grain during 1889, while Great 
Britain, with 616 ships, monopolized 24,954,719 bushels, 
which is not far from fifty times greater. Even little 
Denmark, which is about the size of a single county in 
one of our states, outdid us, for she had twenty-one ves- 
sel loads, carrying 598,265 bushels. The sailng ship is 
fast disappearing from the grain carrying trade. Only 
thirty-one cargoes went out under sail in the last year, of 
which ten were Austrians and seven Portuguese. The 
total shipments of grain from New York last year, by 
sail and steamer were 37,906,269 bushels. The decline of 
New York as a grain shipping port has been remarkably 
large during the last decade. In 1880, 113,343,163 bush- 
els of grain were shipped from that port, against 37,966,- 
299 bushels in 1889, 


BUFFALO AND THE BARLEY 
DUTY. 


On May 12, at Buffalo, a meeting was held on ’Change 
to consider the proposed increase of duty on barley from 
10 to 30 cents per bushel, and was called to order by Presi 
dent Doyle. A large number of the most prominent 
malsters of Buffalo were present. Mr. John B. Manning 
took the floor and explained why the duty should not be 
increased, and also gave a history of recent legislation on 
barley. The following resolution was then offered ard 
adopted: 


Wuereas, The duty cn barley at present is 10 cents 
per bushel, which in the judgment of this Board is 
sufficient to protect the farmers of this country against 
foreign competition; and whereas malt liquors are fast 
superseding alcoholic liquors in this country as beverages, 
our government should extend every facility to our 
brewers for obtaining the choicest and best grades of 
barley, and thereby encourage them to make, not only a 
good, but a pure, unadulterated article of beer; and 
whereas the tariff bill now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for an increase in the duty on barley provides 
for an increase to 30 cents per bushel, which rate, if 
adopted, would prevent the importation of Canada bar- 
ley, except for seeding purposes, thereby entailing a loss 
of revenue to our government and a serious injury to the 
malting and brewing interests, two of our biggest in- 
dustries, therefo'e be it 

Resolwed, That we respectfully request Congress to al- 
low the present rate of duty on barley to remain un- 
changed; 

Res: lwed, That the president of the Board appoint a 
delegation of eleven to visit Washington and urge the 
Representatives in Congress from this state, and ¢s- 
pecially the members from this district, to exert them- 
selves, and use all honorable means in their power to 
prevent a change in the duty on barley; 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Board be instructed 
to send a copy of this preamble and these resolutions to 
each senator and representative from this state. 


The failure of the bucket shops is a blessing in disguise 
to many of the small-fry grain-gamblers. 


The total receipts of wheat from Jure 30, 1889, to May 
8, 1890, at Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and Duluth 
was 81,060,000 bushels. Of this Chicago received 17,902,- 
000 bushels; Milwaukee, 6,254,00) bushels; Minneapolis, 
40,547,000 bushels, and Duluth, 16,355,000 bushels. The 
total receipts at these points for the same period of 1888- 
89 was 58,544,000 bushels, and for the same period cf 

887-88 it was 78,047,000 bushels. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
rain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
states for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 

application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 15, 1890. 


THROUGH SHIPMENTS. 


We give elsewhere in this issue a communica- 
tion in regard to through billing, which appeared 
recently in an Iowa paper, It is stated therein 
that Chicago is the national half-way house where 
tolls are taken on goods going both ways. This 
is true of all grain or other commodities sent to 
that city for distribution among consumers, but 
it is not true of through shipments, 

Every time grain is shipped to a grain center 
and sold, tolls must be paid in the shape of in- 
spection and sampling fees, switching charges, 
commissions, and if it goes through an elevator, 
storage must be paid, and another toll in the 
shape of dockage for future shrinkage is made. 
Much grain is lost in transferring the grain from 
the cars to elevator, or rather it is left in the cars. 
So the more grain centers the grain passes 
through on its way from the producer to the con- 
sumer, the more tolls must be paid. These tolls 
are eventually paid by the producer and the con- 
sumer, 

Most of our grain passes only one toll station 
on its way to the seaboard, and some of it goes 
direct. The through shipment has the advantage 
over the other in that it has not paid toll at one, 
two or three stations along the way, and has been 
shipped on a through rate. If the Inter-State 
Commerce Law were enforced the country shipper 
could, in winter, send his grain to the Atlantic 
seaboard and sell it for less than that which had 
paid tolls on the way, and still make a profit 
greater by the amount of the tolls, than that 
made on the other grain. 

The Western shipper can have his grain billed 
through if he so desires. Should the railroad 
company refuse to bill through he can appeal to 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission and have 
the company brought to time. If the Western 
shipper’s grain will net him more when he ships 
it direct to the seaboard, and we see no reason 
why much of it should not, he should by all means 
ship it through. : 

All of our grain is not consumed in the Atlan- 
tic seaboard towns and abroad, so if all of the 
grain is shipped to the seaboard much of it must 
be shipped back. Taking this fact into consider- 
ation, all will acknowledge that it is better for 


the trade at large, the consumer and the producer,. 


to have a large grain center near the point «of 


production, the nearer the better, for accumula- 
ting and classifying for distribution among the 
consumers according to their wants. This is the 
office filled by Chicago, St. Louis and other cen- 
ters of accumulation. They are necessary to the 
trade, and it would be impossible to get along 
without them. 

If country shippers at Western points of. pro- 
duction knew exactly what kind and how much 
grain the Eastern and foreign markets wanted 
they might make through shipments with success, 
but if many take to fiaking large through ship- 
ments without the advice of agents in those mar- 
kets they will surely fail. 


DEMURRAGE. 


The demurrage question has been given consid- 
erable attention of late, and car service associa- 
tions have been formed at a number of points in 
hope of securing better service from the railroad 
companies, and of preventing, as much as possi- 
ble, the detention of cars by shippers and receiv- 
ers. At a number of places only forty-eight 
hours are allowed to load or unload a car. After 
that demurrage is charged, it matters not how 
many cars are to be loaded or unloaded. If a re- 
ceiver has a consignment of twenty cars, he is 
clearly entitled to more time to unload than the 
man who only has one car to unload. If he is not 
given this then there is a discrimination in favor 
of the small receiver or shipper, as the case may 
be. 

If a shipper has only four or five cars to load 
forty-eight hours is enough, but if he has ten to 
twenty cars he may not be able to load them 
within the stipulated time, and so should be al- 
lowed more time on some of the cars at least. 
Dealers frequently receive a number of cars of 
grain on the same day, most of which they should 
have received several days before, but were de- 
layed by the negligence of the railroad companies. 
The railroad might delay cars purposely, and then 
deliver so many to the receiver that it would be 
impossible for him to unload them within the re- 
quired time, and he woulditinjustly have to pay 
demurrage on part of the day’s receipts, when the 
railroad company was the cause of the cars being 
delayed. 

Then there is another side of the question that 
is seldom taken into consideration. _If shippers 
and receivers must pay for detaining the cars, 
why should not the railroad companies pay for 
detaining the goods along the road, as they fre- 
quently do, sometimes for weeks? The railroad 
companies would not delay the loaded cars any 
great time if they had to pay for the delay. The 
charge for delay is as just in one case as in the 
other, and if either side pays it, both should. 


GOVERNMENT INSPEOTION OF 
GRAIN. 


Governor Thayer of Nebraska has begun a 
crusade against the grading of corn at Chicago 
and other grain centers. In a letter to Senator 
Paddock he urged that a government inspector 
be appointed to look after the grading. He 
claims that Nebraska corn is the best in the 
world, and is generally graded No. 3 and No. 4, 
instead of No. 2. 

There is no doubt that a crusade should be 
waged against the track inspection at Chicago, as 
well as at other grain centers, but we doubt if it 
would better matters any to have a government 
inspector to look after the grading of corn or any 
other grain. If inspectors were appointed by 
the United States Government, they would be 
farther away from the people and we would not 
have as good inspection as at present, but would 
have more politicians and more incompetent and 
unreliable inspectors. State inspection may not 
be perfect, but it is far better than government 
inspection would be. 

The grades might be improved at all points, 
and surely they could at some grain centers, but 
asarule they are satisfactory to all concerned. 
It is a mere classification of different qualities of 
grain for the sake -of convenience in handling, 
and if the present No. 3 corn was called No. 2 


b 


and No. 2 was called No. 1, they would not com- 
mand any better prices than at present. The 
grain marketed at the different centers varies 
greatly, and the dealers doing business there, 
either receiving at or shipping to that point, are 
the ones most competent to decide what the 
grades should be, and they will not permit a 
government inspector to tell them what it shall 
be, if they can help it. 

Much corn that should be graded No. 2 is un- 
doubtedly graded No. 3, and then, too, much corn 
that should be graded No. 3 is graded No. 2. No 
man, whether he be politician or not, can always 
grade correctly, nor will he always give grain the 
same grade as others would. Human judgment 
is likely to err, and is just as likely to,err in favo 
of the country shipper as against him. “4 

Governor Thayer may succeed in increasing the 
discontent which has been stirred up in that class 
of credulous farmers who believe everything the 
political agitators tell them, and he may win per- 
sonal support, but he will not secure government 
inspection of grain. 


THE BUTTERWORTH BILL 


That the Butterworth Bill should be killed in 
the House will be denied by no one who is familiar 
with the way the grain business of this country is 
carried on, for they should be able to discern how 
the bill if enforced will increase instead of de- 
crease the speculative element in the handling of 
the farmers’ products. 

For the purpose of the act the bill defines 
what the words “options” and “futures” shall be 
understood to mean. Trading in “options” as 
therein described is the same as trading in 
“puts and calls.” This is prohibited by some, if 
not all of. the commercial exchanges, and even 
now several members of the’ Chicago Board of 
Trade are paying the penalty of suspension for 
having disobeyed the rule. This clause of the 
bill meets with no opposition, but the clause 
about “futures” is the one that is menacing the 
present system of handling the farm products, 
and especially grain. 

The bill provides that for the purposes of this 
act the word “futures” shall be understood to 
mean any contract or agreement whereby a party 
agrees to buy, or agrees to sell and deliver, at a 
future time to another, any of the articles men- 
tioned in section three of this act, when at the 
time of making such contract or agreement the 
party so agreeing to make such delivery is not at 
the time of making the same the owner of the 
article so contracted and agreed to be delivered: 
Provided, however, that this act shall not apply 
to any contracts or agreements for the future de- 
livery of any of the said articles made with the 
United States, or any state, county or munici- 
pality, or with the duly authorized officers or 
agents thereof, nor to the contracts or agreements 
made by farmers for the sale and delivery of the 


articles aforesaid which are in actual course of — 


production by such farmers at the time of making 
such contracts or agreement. The articles re- 
ferred to are all kinds of grain, farm products, 
pork and hog products. 

It is noticeable that the bill discriminates and 
allows the officers or agents of the government to 
do what others are forbidden to do without pay- 
ing a tax so heavy as to be prohibitive. The 
producer also is given the right to sell that which 
he has not, and which he may not be able to get, 
but the dealers and others must pay a tax to sell 
before they possess the actual stuff. If the 
farmer’s crop proves a failure and grain goes up, 
he will have to pay the difference. If the price 
goes down, he can buy and fill his contract. 

It is right for the country dealer to buy from 
the farmer for future delivery grain which does 
not exist, but he must not sell it again, for that 
would be illegitimate speculation, gambling, and 
an act befitting a habitant of the gambling hells 
of Baden Baden or Monte Carlo. Politicians 
and demagogues are never consistent, because 
they are seldom guided bya sense of justice. 


Personal advancement, gold and votes are their 


constant guide. 
The grain dealer after buying from the farmer 


might hedge against his purchase in a Canadian 
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_market, and then ship the grain there to fill his 
contract. The tariff and the expense of sending 
it to that market for distribution among the con- 
sumers of the world might make it more expensive 
to the consumer and less profitable to the pro- 
ducer, but of course they would not mind that, 
for the demagogues have convinced them that the 
speculators who handle the grain at present de- 
press the market for the farmer and advance it to 
the consumer. Selling for future delivery elim- 
inates the element of chance which enters into all 


lines of legitimate business, and it gives a greater 


stability than can be secured in any other way. 
Why the demagogues do not try to prohibit the 
future selling of everything is not clear. The 
manufacturer of clothes, who sells before he 
makes or even before he buys the raw material, 
can determine exactly how much he will need, 
and will not run the chance of having a stock of 
antedated, depreciated goods left’ on his hands. 
A business so operated can never fail, because 
the chance taken is reduced to a minimum. The 
miller or the grain dealer who sells against his 
wheat guards against loss by future depreciation. 
The miller who sells flour ahead, and the grain 
dealer who has contracted to take a farmer’s crop 
at a certain price can guard against loss by buy- 
ing and selling for future delivery.» 

It is elaimed that the bill will drive out that 
class of speculators who make trades, but seldom 
receive or deliver the actual stuff. They are the 
ones that take most of the chances of bearing the 
losses caused the miller, the country buyer and 
the exporter, by the fluctuations in the market. 
If these three classes of merchants could not 
guard against loss the farmer could not get near 
as much for his grain. 

With only the supply of grain available for 
consumption for sale, it would be much easier for 
the large speculators to “bull” or “bear” the mar- 
ket, than at present, with the unlimited amount 
for sale. 


ADVANCE IN SILVER. 


Many bills supposed, or rather claimed to be, 
in the interests of the agricultural class, have 
been introduced during the present session of 
Congress, but none have been introduced which, 
if passed, will be as influential in advancing the 
price of American products which have to com- 
pete with like products from India and.Russia as 
the silver bill. The determination of the majority 
party in Congress to pass a bill which will in- 
crease the home consumption of silver, has already 
advanced the price above the London market, and 
the purchases of silver in London for remittance 
to India have fallen off considerable. 

This means a decrease in India’s exports of 
wheat, cotton, and other farm products. The ad- 
vantage which Russian exports have, on account 
of that country’s single standard currency, will 
also be wiped out, and American exports will be 
placed upon an equal footing with those of coun- 
tries having silver money only. This will compel 
foreign buyers of India and Russia goods to pay 
much more than they have been doing, and a 


much better price will thus be secured for the 


same kind of goods exported from America. 


TLS 


CHICAGO INSPECTION (?) OF 
CORN. 


" It is startling, but nevertheless it is true, that 
one Chicago firm, which receives considerable 
corn on consignment, succeeded recently in havy- 
ing fifty cars of corn that had been graded No. 


; 3 changed to No. 2. This great and good work 
represents what the firm of Pope & Lewis suc- 
ceeded in having done for the country shipper in 


the short period of forty-eight hours. The. super- 


 _vising inspector changed twenty-seven cars, and 


the committee of appeals changed twenty-three 


more from No. 3 to No. 2. 


It is truly deplorable that Chicago should have 
such an incompetent set of track inspectors that 
it is possible for them to give fifty cars of corn a 
lower grade than it should have, and all within 
forty-eight hours. In each case their error was 
"against the shipper. It is not reported that they 
_ graded any too high. Such a great error in the 


consignments sent to one firm in two days, and] account of dishonest farmers. 


Those who so 


all one way, makes it look very much as though | fiercely oppose the tester cannot be suspected of 


some influence other than incompetency was the 
cause. 

We have not seen any report made as to the 
track inspectors’ grading of the corn consigned 
to other firms, but surely it would have been re- 
ported had it been as poor. Such careless and 
unjust grading is of no use to anybody, for it is 
utterly unreliable and no one will depend upon 
it. It is worse than useless, for it is very costly 
to the country shipper, who stands a heavy loss 
in addition to the charge for inspection. He pays 
for what is supposed to be honest, just and re- 
liable inspection, and he pays a good price for it, 
too. If the state cannot or will not give the just 
inspection it promises, it had better go out of the 
inspection business, and that immediately, for 
every day a poor inspection department is con- 
tinued it works a great loss to country shippers 
and to Chicago’s grain trade. 


FARMERS’ PAWN SHOPS. 


Congress is flooded with bills of all kinds in the 
interest of the farmers. They acknowledge that 
they are utterly incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, and want Papa Government to help them. 
One of the last up for discussion was the Pickler 
Bill, providing for the establishment of a system 
of sub-treasuries for the reception of grain and 
other farm products. In other words, the govern- 
ment is asked to go into the storage business for 
the benefit of the farmers and advance them 
money on goods deposited there. They are not 
satisfied to sell their products as soon as har- 
vested, but wish-to become speculators and hold 
their wheat. 

Why the government should store and advance 
money upon farm products and not upon iron, 
coal, dry goods and finished products as well is 
not made clear. Men in these lines of business 
are probably conceited enough to think that they 
can run their business without direct aid from the 
government. 

Another bill provides that the Department of 
Agriculture shall establish and operate a public 
farm in each county in the United States. Social- 
ists, who as a rule are unable to run anything but 
their mouth, are anxious to have the government 
run everything. That the government will go 
into the warehouse business is not at all probable. 
If it does the farmer will be no better off than at 
present; in fact, he would be in a sorry plight 
without the public and private elevators. 


THE TESTER. 


One of the farmers’ grievances is that the mill- 
ers of some localities insist upon testing wheat in 
order to determine its real milling value. In parts 
of Michigan, Ohio and Ontario they are opposing 
the tester with all their might, and they have held 
several meetings in the Dominion to consider the 
question of selling wheat by tester. At one of 
these meetings the tester suddenly found a num- 
ber of friends among the farmers, and the farm- 
ers of one township took the lead in strongly op- 
posing any action against the tester. They 
claimed they raised a good class of wheat and got 
more per bushel by the tester than they did be- 
fore it was put into use. 

In buying wheat it is necessary, the same as in 
buying anything else, to take something more 
than quantity into consideration. Quality is the 
most important factor of all, and the quality of 
wheat can be better determined by a tester than 
in any other way. Before the tester came into 
use the farmer who marketed chess and dirt with 
his grain received more than it was worth, while 
the one who marketed clean grain seldom received 
its full value. It has been charged by some that 
the millers scoop out a little in testing the wheat, 
and as the tester is so small this makes consider- 
able difference in a bushel. There may be millers 
who will do this before the farmers’ eyes, but we 
doubt it. At any rate, this is no argument against 
the tester. If farmers want pay for clean wheat, 
make them clean it. Honest millers, grain deal- 
ers and farmers should not be asked to suffer on 


being honest, unless they turn oyer a new leaf 
and try to secure the adoption of methods that 
will prevent dishonest practices. 


THE BOARD AND THE BUCKET 
SHOPS. 


Since the Chicago Board of Trade stopped 
sending out continuous quotations the bucket 
shops have had a difficult time to keep their heads 
above water, and a number have gone out of the 
business because they could not get reliable quo- 
tations soon enough after the pric s had been 
made to protect them against loss to dealers who 
received the quotations sooner than they could. 

The bucket-shop keepers generally sell, as was 
shown by their heavy losses during the recent 
bulge in wheat, and pork, The advance in prices 
broke a number of them, including seven or eight 
of the largest in the country. Much of their 
losses was undoubtedly due to ‘their inability to 
secure reliable and continuous quotations soon 
after prices were made. This is truly encourag- 
ing, for it is to be hoped that they may be ex- 
terminated. They exercise a disturbing influence 
on the trade and are not necessary to the trade. 

That the last move of the Board will eventually 
cause all the bucket shops to close up, is doubted 
by few. Surelyif other exchanges will join the 
Chicago Board of Trade in its fight against the 
bucket shops, they would soon be no more. The 
increased trading on the exchanges which would 
follow would be in itself enough to justify such 
action. 


; BUSINESS LAW. 


With this issue we make a change and an im- 
provement in one of our departments, ‘“‘Law and 
Litigants.” Hereafter that department will be 
conducted by one having experience in that 
special line. It is*not our purpose to try and 
make lawyers of our readers, but to give a brief 
digest of the late decisions bearing upon the busi- 
ness, that they may know what the courts are 
deciding on points relating to the business. All 
decisions of importance that have any bearing 
upon the business of the elevator man or the grain 
dealer will be published soon after they are made 
public. No man can successfully do business at 
this advanced day without some acquaintance with 
the law, and as it is the province of a trade jour- 
nal to give its readers all the information possible 
in regard to the business in the interest of which 
it is published, we have decided to make this a 
prominent feature of this journal. 


Tur, Grain Shippers’ Association of North- 
western Iowa has approved the action of the 
Chicago Board of Trade in discontinuing the 
issuance of continuous quotations, and declares 
that such news is not necessary to the commerce 
of the country. Since the Board took this step 
prices have been much better, and country buyers 
have been able to pay farmers much more satis- 
factory prices. But, of course, other influences 
have helped to advance the market. As a bucket 
shop exterminator, the last move of the Board is 
a howling success. 


Farmers are refusing to give assessors agri- 
cultural statistics, on the ground that the informa- 
tion is used to their disadvantage. Of course 
they never derive any benefit from the agricult- 
ural statistics. Jf statistics are not gathered and 
made public by government supervision, large 
speculators will have their own way, even more so 
than at present, for they can get by private ad- 
vice crop news from everywhere and in advance 
of farmers and country buyers. By private in- 
formation they might learn that wheat was worth 
much more than it was selling for and immedi- 
ately buy large quantities from farmers who were 
not posted by public statistics at aprice far below 
its actual worth. The greater the publicity of 
reliable grain statistics, the greater will be the 
benefit to the producer and the consumer. 
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Our foreign exchanges are making no end of 
sport of the Butterworth Bill. Even at a dis- 


tance they have no trouble in sizing up the true 
inwardness of the bill. 


Ir would seem from present indications that 
Montreal is to be a thorn in the flesh of our sea- 
board cities this year. Unless all appearances 
are deceptive, she is prepared to do a tremendous 
business this year in grain. 


How many farmers would be contented to live 
as they did in the “good old times” which they 
talk so much about? Farming is not an ideal oc- 
cupation just now; but the farmer lives a good 
deal better now than he did twenty years ago. 


We have received a copy of the Cincinnati 
Price Currents annual statistical report for the 
year ending March 31, 1890. It contains much 
valuable information in regard to the grain and 
provision trade, and the amount produced and 
exported for a number of years. 


Tuosr who want a burr mill for any purpose 
will note the card of Messrs. Waldron & Sprout 
of Muney, Pa., which appears on another page in 
this issue. If you will write them what you want, 
they will send samples of ground material and 
give full particulars of their mills. 


ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement on 
another page of A. W. Gray’s Sons of Middle- 
vown Springs, Vt. The advertisers. are well 
known as the manufacturers of horse power ma- 
chines for a great variety of purposes, and will be 
pleased to send their 50-page pamphlet and cor- 
respond with all interested parties. 


Ir was erroneously stated last month that the 
grades for clipped oats recently established in the 
Philadelphia market were not deliverable on con- 
tracts. The Grain Committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange decided by resolution at the time 
the new grades were established that clipped oats 
should be deliverable upon all contracts for white 
oats of the same grade. 


OcrEAN freight rates on grain have at last got 
down to something like a reasonable figure. At 
last report the rate from New York to Liverpool 
by steam, for prompt delivery, was 124@2d.; 
Glasgow, 2?@3d.; London, 23@3d., and Bristol, 
3d. Atthis rate grain will net our exporters 
more than it has for some time, and the producers 
will be able to get a much better price. 


CANADA, with a population of less than five 
millions, has expended $52,000,000 for canals, 
while we have expended only about $12,000,000. 
Our Canadian friends are wiser in their day and 
generation than we are. This reminds us, by the 
way, that Hon. Jerry H. Murphy of Davenport 
says that the Hennepin Canal is going through 
this time. If it does not, the friends of the proj- 
ect ought to see to it that the creeks and bayous 
get less than usual in the River and Harbor Bill. 


Tue Farmers’ Alliance is rapidly becoming a 
political trust which those who pull the strings 
are using to bulldoze the political party that 
happens to be in power in the locality. Whatever 
they demand should be conceded only when it is 
right to do so. When they demand that the gov- 
ernment shall go into the pawnshop business and 
take their crops in pawn, neither party will gain 
in the long run by championing any such wild- 
eyed visionary scheme. Farmers have the same 
rights as all other citizens—the right to unite for 
co-operation, even if they abuse it occasionally 


by the exercise of the boyeott—but the govern- 
ment does not owe the farmer a living any more 
than it does the doctor, carpenter or sailor. If 
put in practice the warehouse scheme would in a 
couple of years increase the production of grain 
to such an extent that prices would drop to 
nothing. 


Tux Berger Manufacturing Company of Can- 
ton, Ohio, have sent us a copy of their illustrated 
catalogue and price list for this year. It contains 
ample description of their steel roofing, corru- 
gated iron siding, ceiling, shutters, and a score of 
other appliances used in building. Interested 
parties can secure a copy of this catalogue by 
writing the Berger Manufacturing Company for it. 


WHETHER or not the Illinois Grain Merchants’ 
Association intends to make another effort to 
have the grades of wheat at Chicago changed the 
beginning of the crop year, has not been made 
public. Surely the grain’ merchants cannot ex- 
pect the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners to take action at that date, which was 
set as the earliest date fora change, unless they 
again call the Board’s attention to the matter. 


Tue elevators at grain centers are still deduct- 
ing from the receipts to allow for future shrinkage. 
It seems that they have been stealing so many 
years that they have come to think it is all right. 
Because it is the custom to take another man’s 
grain, does not make it right, and we see no rea- 
son why he could not recover at law. The differ- 
ent grain dealers’ associations should make an 
example of a few of these terminal thieves; it 
might be influential in securing a reform. 


Wuat has become of the proposition of the 
Western railroad companies to build cribs and 
store the corn of farmers free of charge until it 
should command a good price? Was it promised 


in hope of quieting the agitation about freight 


rates, or were the companies in earnest ? If they 
are really desirous of aiding the grain trade, or 
even willing to do what is right, they should give 
free storage of grain for the first few days after 
it arrives at grain centers. 


A Nepraska official wants the elevators of the 
state regulated and opened for the general use of 
the public, as he claims they are in Illinois, Mis- 
sourl and Minnesota. No state can compel a man 
to open his house for the general use of the pub- 
lic, but if he chooses to operate his house as a 
public warehouse the state may then provide laws 
for regulating its operation. Whether an ele- 
vator shall be operated as a private or public 
warehouse depends entirely upon the desire of 
the proprietor. 


CoMPARATIVELY few persons have ever sus- 
pected that a patent granted by the United States 
patent office did not secure all the inventor’s 
rights to the patentee; yet it seems that such is 
the case. A judge well posted on patent laws 
has charged the present system of granting pat- 
ents with being directly responsible for the issu- 
ance of many fraudulent patents, and the House 
Committee on Patents has been instructed to in- 
quire into the alleged abuses in the system of 
granting patents. Patentees support the patent 
office, and by all means shou'd be given the prom- 
ised protection they pay for. 


Tue Farmers’ Alliance of Buchanan county, 
Mo., has a scheme to advance the price of wheat. 
A large elevator will be built, in which will be 
stored the wheat of the members ef the Alliance 
until it can be sold at $1 a bushel. To make it 
possible for poor farmers to store their wheat a 
bank will be established at St. Joseph with a cap- 
ital of $50,000, to loan money on the wheat at a 
low rate of interest. This may prove a very good 
scheme for the farmer who does the borrowing, 
but the farmers of no county produce enough 
wheat to make it possible for them to control the 
market. The scheme makes speculators out of 


the farmers, and the rise for which they are hold- 
ing their wheat may never come. But we see no 
use of their going to the expense of building an 
elevator and starting a bank. They can just as 


well store the grain at home and put a mortgage 


on it and thereby accomplish the same thing at a 
less cost. Some smooth-tongued demagogue has 
worked this scheme upon the farmers with the ex- 
pectation of making a goodly profit out of it, and 
he will undoubtedly succeed. 


- TsE Englishmen have finally gathered in the Chi- 
cago breweries and malt houses, or some of them, 
They paid a pretty penny for them, too, the pur- — 
chase price being $9,500,000 Last year these 
breweries sold 1,848,243 barrels of beer; and the 
prospectus of the consolidated company, the City 
of Chicago Brewing and Malting Company, Lim- 
ited, calls Chicago “the most progressive of all 
American cities.” Whether this alludes to our 
capture of the World’s Fair, the growth in popu- 
lation or the increase in the consumption of beer, © 
deponent saith not. 


Masses. Huntiey, Cranson & Hammonp of 
Silver Creek, N. Y., have issued a handsome new 
catalogue of their well-known specialties, includ- 
ing the Monitor Separator, Diamond Corn Sheller, 
Diamond Dustless Corn Sheller and Separator, 
Monitor Oat Clipper, etc. Besides illustrations 
and descriptions of their machines, the book con- 
tains scores of approving letters from users, 
abundantly showing the popularity of the Monitor 
Works. Messrs. Huntley, Cranson & Hammond 
will send this handsome catalogue to all who will 
request it. They have a fine line of machinery, 
and they want everybody to know it. 


Derroir grain dealers have discovered a scheme 
of the farmers of that state to bull the wheat 
market. The April crop report of the govern- 
ment placed the condition of wheat in Michigan 
so low (67 per cent.) that the grain dealers made 
atour of the state to see if it was true, and 
found that it was at least 20 per cent. too low. 
The Patrons of Industry and Farmers’ Alliance 
had sent out circulars to the crop reporters in- 
structing them to make the average as low as 
possible. Crop reporters who make false reports 
are of no use to the government, and the sooner 
they are discharged the better it will be for all 
parties concerned. 


Ar last reports public warehousemen at nearly 
all the large grain centers were still permitted to 
deal in grain stored in their own houses, and of - 
course they take the best method to cancel the 
certificates held by themselves. Others get what 
is left. Warehousemen dealing in grain are 
never tempted (?) to make false reports as to the 
stock on hand, in hope of influencing the market. 
Those who are not tempted invariably do right. 
Grain dealers who silently put up with this im- 
position deserve to suffer the consequences, for 
the wrong is such a great one and so one-sided 
that it would not take much opposition to over- 
throw the custom. ; 


Avr last one of the roads of the Central Traffic 


Association has decided to reduce the rate on oats 


from Chicago to New York to 22 cents per 100. 
pounds. Not because the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission so ordered, but simply because some 
of their competitors are carrying oats between 
the two cities at less than the schedule rate of 25 
cents per 100 pounds. Oats and corn had always 
been carried at the same rate until last fall, when 
the roads of this association reduced the rate on 
corn to 20 cents, and maintained that on oats at 
the old figure. Other roads carry these grains at 
the same figure, and if the Inter-State Commerce 
Law was enforced the roads of the Central Trafic 
Association would do so. The Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission was not ignorant of this un- 
just discrimination. That body has been notified 
and petitioned at different times to puta stop to 
this gross injustice, but in vain. The Commission 
was provided to correct just such abuses as haye 
and still do exist in the discrimination against 
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oats; yet the appeal of shippers has received no 
attention. Such railroad regulation is a mockery, 
a farce, and is exasperating to an extreme degree. 


Durine April we exported breadstuffs valued 
at $15,534,146, against $9,537,886 for April, 1889. 
During the four months ending April 30 bread- 
stuffs valued at $57,510,173 was exported, against 
$38,301,357 for the same months of 1889, and for 
the ten months ending April 30, $126,160,523, 
against $101,282,833 for same period of preceding 
erop year. During April we exported 4,538,130 
bushels of wheat, 13,788,457 of corn, 1,563,127 
of oats, 299,631 of rye, and 129,958 of barley, 

against 2,902,089 of wheat, 8,379,462 of corn, 

30,287 of oats, 149,161 of rye, and 21,558 of bar- 
ley. For the ten months ending April 30 we 
expo ted 46,452,327 bushels of wheat, 83,007,114 
of corn, 8,021,393 of oats, 299,631 of rye, and 
1,359,672 of barley, against 39,449,015 of wheat, 
59,290,896 of corn, 521,150 of oats, 149,161 of 
rye, and 1,358,664 of barley for the same period 
of the preceding crop year. 


Some time ago E. R. Ullrich & Son of Spring- 
field, Ill., filed a complaint with the Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission against the 
Jacksonville Southwestern Railway Company for 
shortage in wheat shipments. The commission 
decided that it did not have jurisdiction, and dis- 
_ missed the case. The Illinois law provides that 
the railroads shall deliver the full amount re- 
ceived, and in default of such delivery shall pay 
to the person entitled thereto the full market 
value of any such grain not delivered. The law 
is very explicit on that point, and no shipper need 
suffer loss. Ifa few suits were brought against 
the railroad companies they would be more care- 
ful, and shippers would have less to complain of. 
The Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association should, 
in the interest of the trade, take up this matter 
and conyict a few of the companies. 


_ No onGaniIzATIONs in the United States have 
multiplied more rapidly in the past ten years than 
the sick-benefit, funeral-aid, death-benefit, and 
other kindred societies. As they are generally 
confined to those who are in the humbler walks 
of life, the good they have done is incalculable, 
carrying substantial aid to thousands of stricken 
families and inspiring those who are fortunate 
enough in being members with a courage which 
might not exist in their hearts without them, The 

- members of these organizations will be glad to 
learn that Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent 
of the Eleventh Census, will endeavor to secure 
the statistics of the noble work these associations 
are doing, and it is safe to say that no other 
branch of the census will be more interesting. 
The business of gathering the data has been placed 
in charge of Mr. Charles A. Jenney, special agent 
of the insurance division, 58 William street, New 
York City, and all associations throughout the 
United States, whether incorporated or private, 

should assist by sending to him the address of 
their principal officers. 


AccorpinG to Bradstreet’s, the available stock 
of grain at points in the United States and Can- 
ada on May 3 was 33,327,971 bushels of wheat, 
17,710,395 of corn, 6,128,246 of oats, 1,189,619 
of barley, and 1,299,375 of rye, against 34,363,- 


005 of wheat, 15,665,112 of corn, 9,137,018 of 
oats, 1,131,639 of barley, and 1,704,298 of rye | 


on May 1, 1889. The visible supply as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade 
also shows that the stocks of wheat amount to 
about 1,000,000 bushels less than a year ago. Up 
to the first of May we had exported during the 
ten months of the crop year only about 7,000,000 


bushels more wheat and 11,700,000 bushels in 
flour than for the same period of the preceding 


crop year, a total of 18,700,000 bushels. As the 
last crop was reported as being about 75,000,000 
bushels in excess of the preceding one, and the 
yisible supply is less than it was on the same day 


last year, we have over 56,000,000 bushels of 


_ wheat unaccounted for. | : 
ble that home consumption has increased that 


It does not seem possi- 


much in one year, so Statistician Dodge must 
have made a mistake, or else the farmers are so 
rich that they can hold that much more wheat 
than they did last year. 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


Orders for cats were received at Chicago recently, from 
Minneapolis, which is quite unusual. 


Secretary Sturtevant of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, thinks wheat will range higher in the 90’s 
than it did in the 80’s. 


It is estimated that over a thousand acres of flax have 
already been put in the ground in Sarcoxie township, 
Douglas county, Kan., this spring. 

A large amount of broom corn will be raised in Pettis 
county, Mo., this season. Farmers say it pays better 
than corn and always has a good market. 


The heirs of John Buckingham of the firm of J. & E. 
Buckingham, doing an elevator business at Chicago, have 
taken the affairs of the estate into the courts. 


It is estimated that the wheat acreage of Manitoba will 
be increased 20 per cent. this year, and that the total 
acreage of the province will be about 1,000,000 acres. 


Dealers at Kingston, Ont., have shipped and are ar- 
ranging for the shipment of large quantities of barley to 
the United States to forestall the new tariff, which mate- 
rially increases the duty. 


If the Congress of the United States desire to place the 
American farmer completely at the mercy of the foreign 
buyer, and depress the prices of farm products—just pass 
the Butterworth Bill.— Toledo Market Report. 


The production of hard, or what is commonly known 
as Turkey wheat, in the state of Kansas has increased, it 
is said, over 500 per cent. in the past two years. Some 
mills to-day are running three-fourths of their products 
from this class of wheat. 


English brewers are substituting American corn for 
barley in the manufacture of beer, and the officials at the 
head of the Canalian Agricultural Department are trying 
to induce Canadian farmers to produce two-rowed barley 
especially for the English market. 


They are still trying Bohemian oats cases in New York. 
Farmers wiil some day learn to buy of reputable dealers. 
Grein merchants who buy their crops are interested in 
their having good grain to market, and they are the ones 
from whom they should buy their seed. 


Many sick people will recover without the use of drugs 
if nature is let alone and allowed to work out her own 
salvation. The same is true in regard to some economic 
troubles—they will remedy themselves in time.—Vew 
England Farmer. 


The total receipts of wheat at St. Louis, Toledo, De 
troit, Kansas City and Cincinnati from June 30, 1889, to 
May 3, 1890, was 33,090,00) bushels, against 28,726,000 
bushels for the same period of 188889, and 28,864,000 
bushels for the same period of 1887-88. 


During March we imported 211,276 bushels of flaxseed, 
against 547,109 bushels for March, 1889. During the 
nine months ending March 31, we imported 1,566,023 
bushels, valued at $1,881,174, against 1,832,310 bushels, 
valued at $2,170,381 for the nine months ending March 
31, 18&9. 

A Hillman, Mich., man is accuscd of selling his vote 
for two bushels of buckwheat. And yet the fool farmer 
agitators claim that the value of farm products is de- 
pressed and has not the value in exchange they should 
have. To make matters worse the farmers are credulous 
eno igh to believe it. 


Minneapolis has nine ‘‘regular” elevators, with a total 
capacity of 10 300,000 bushels. They are as follows: 
«A» 1 and “A” 2, “Union,” ‘Star,’ ‘St. Anthony,” 
“Transfer,” ‘‘E” 1 and ‘‘E” 2, and ‘‘Interior’ 1. In ad- 
dition to these there are twelve private elevators, with a 
total capacity of 5,115,000 bushels. 

The principal cities of Ohio have for several years been 
trying to procure the enactment of a law fixing a fair 
price, and regulating the conditions for switching cars 
from one ra‘lway station to another, and from one line of 
road to another. A bill was introduced into the Ohio 
House of Representatives, and passed 60 tol. The bill 
went to the Senate, and the Committee on Railroads 
unanimously recommended its passage, but it was de- 
feated by the railroad lobbyists. If the railroad com- 


~~ 


panies do nc.t want to be regulated by law they should 
give more consideration to the people who bave to patron- 
ize them, for they will not always be able to control state 
legislatures. 


The farmers in South Dakota feel unusually hopeful of 
good crops this season, the ground being more moist than 
for three years past. Seeding has commenced in many of 
the counties, but a good many of the farmers are unable 
to begin on account of not receiviog the seed wheat which 
has been purchased fur them. 


‘Now, Charley,” said young Mrs. Tucker, ‘‘you know 
your health is delicate, and you must be careful about 
what you eat. As long as you can’t get your oatmeal or 
cracked wheat while you’re down town, you might as 
well try some of the old rye that I see advertised in the 
store windows.”— Washington Post: 


The corn that was diverted to Duluth over Hill's route 
will be msved out promptly this spring. The experience 
last year from holding corn so far North and then bring- 
ing it into a lower latitude in hot weather was not satis- 
factory, some of the grain suffering severely. It isthe 
evident intention not to repeat that programme. 


It is said that the farmers of Hitchcock county, Neb., 
having sold ali their corn, are now importing corn for 
feed and seed at 20 cents a bushel. Thisis the way our 
thinking (?) farmers do business, and then they complain 
of a depression. The individual farmers are more to 
blame for the mortgaged farms than anything else. 


It is thought by prominent railway and lake transporta- 
tion officials that the American Steel Barge Company will 
completely revolutionize nayigaticn upon the lakes. 
They say that the vessels can be operated much cheaper, 
and in consequence grain can be carried East at one cent 
a bushel. The rate on grain last season was three cents a 
bushel. 


What has become of the Scandinavian E'evator Com- 
pany, capital stock $5,C00,000, incorporated in Minnesota? 
Is it alive or dead? Has it given up the idea of trying to 
ship unsophisticated No. 1 Dakota direct to British mills? 
Has it been ‘‘gobbled up” by the Minneapolis powers, 
who hold it as a bar to other similar moves in the futnre? 
—Milling World. 


A commission is nowin North Dakota trying to de- 
termine whether or not the land can be irrigated by sink- 
ing artesian wells. If they find that the supply is such 
that constant flowage from innumerable wells will not ex- 
haust or diminish the supply, then the future of the 
Northwest is assured, for right there hinges the practica- 
bility of irrigation by this method. 


C. A. Pillsbury is out in another interview in which he 
prophecies that the Minneapolis mills will grind more 
wheat during the next four years on a basis of above $1 
than below. He calls attention to the increasing con- 
sumption of wheat. He makes light of the Argentine 
competition; thinks Russia may greatly iacrease her pro- 
duction, and declares that the Northwest can~as easily as 
not double her present production. 


The secretary of the Chicago Bcard of Trade states 
the visible supply of grain in the United States and Can- 
ada on May 10 was 22,802,454 bushels of wheat, 11,414, - 
920 bushels of corn, 4,201,030 bushels of oats, 1,018,712 
bushels of rye, and 792,875 bushels of barley. These 


| figures are smaller than the corresponding ones a week 


ago by 654,686 in wheat and 1,275,390 in corn. The 
visible supply of wheat for the corresponding week a 
year ago decreased 1,424,046 bushels. 


HE WAS SATISFIED. 


A Western man, too smart: by half for h‘s own interest - 
or the good of his soul, drove into town with a load of 
wheat in bags. Finding a merchant ready to purchase, 
the seller demurred to the proposal to drive upon the 
buyer’s scales, as he was afraid he might not be fairly 
dealt with. ‘‘Very well,” said the merchant, “if you 
prefer it, drive on and be weighed out there,” pointing to 
the next platform. On he went, keeping his seat on the 
load. The merchant opened a little door in the floer, 
asked the seller how many bags there were, and being 
told twenty, pronounced the load to be forty two bushels. 
‘All right,” said the seller, and then returned and depos- 
ited his wheat at the buyer’s store, and went off, never 
finding out that he had been weighed on the platform of 
a fire cistern, and that he had sold fifty bushels of wheat 
for forty-two! 
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Liability of Carrier Beyond its Line. 


A railroad company is n t liable as a common. carrier 
beyond its own line, unless it assumes such liability, in 
the absence of contrary statutory provision. The mere 
fact that a railroad company accepts goods addressed to 
a place beyond its own line does not import an agreement 
to transport the goods to the destination named.—Hunter 
vs. Southern Pacifie Railway Company, Supreme Qourt of 
Tevas, 138 S. W. Rep. 190. 


Premature Delivery of Goods—Sale by ‘Sample. 


When goods are bought by sample the implied war- 
ranty that the goods delivered shall be equal to the sample 
exhibited, is waived if the buyer accepts the goods with- 
out objection. When the goods are ordered to be shipped 
at a specified time in the future and they are sent before 
the specified time, the buyer waives that objection by re- 
ceiving them without complaint.—Sole Leather Manu- 
facturing Company vs. Bangs, Supreme Court of Minne- 

ota. 44 N. W. Rep. 671. 


Liability from Incorrect Telegraph Message. 


A telegraph company is liable for all consequential 
damages resulting from errors in the transmission of 
messages. Under the statute of Nebraska a person is 
entitled to recover on unrepeated messages incorrectly 
transmitted. Where an error in the message resulted in the 
loss of a promised position, he can recover the money ex- 
pended and the value of time lost by reason of such error. 
—~Kemp vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, 44 VN. W. Rep. 1064. 


Liability of Consignee for Demurrage. 


Where there is no provision in a bill of lading provid- 
ing for delays nor any stipulation as to the time of un- 
loading, the consignee is not liable for demurrage because 
the cargo was not unloaded for several days after its ar- 
rival, where it is shown that the delay was occasioned by 
the vessel awaiting its turn at the wharf in accordance with 
the usage of the port, and that she was under such usage, 
unloaded with reasonable dispatch.—Bellatty vs. Curtis, 
District Court of the United States, District of Massa- 
chusetts, 4. Fed. Rep 479. 


Custom in Delivery of Goods. 


Where it is a custom acquiesced in by the consignees of 
goods for a common carrier to deliver goods to an inde- 
pendent warehouseman without notice of such delivery 
to the owners who relied upon the warehouseman for 
notice of their receipt, the carrier cannot be held liable 
for the safety of goods after delivery to the warehouse 
and no liability attaches to it for their subsequent de- 
struction by fire, although the owners had received no 
actual notice of the delivery of the goods.—Black vs. 
Ashley, Supreme Court of Michigan, 44 N. W. Rep. 1120. 


Acceptance of Freight -by Railroad Company— 
Connecting Lines. 


The acceptance by the railroad company of goods for 
shipment marked for transportation to a point beyond its 
terminus, estabiishes under the law of Illinois a prima 
facie contract to transport such goods to their destination, 
and on such contract the carrier is liable for injury to the 
goods by the negligence of its connecting lines, although 
it is only a connecting line with that to which the goods 
were originally delivered by the shipper.—Beard vs. St. 
Touis A & T. H. Ry. Co, Supreme Court of Iowa, 44 
N. W. Rep. 802. 


Recovery of Freight Overcharge. 


Where a shipper delivers goods to common carrier to be 
transported over its Own and connecting lines and a con- 
tract Is made between them for a certain sum for the en- 
tire transportation, and the line which delivers the goods 
at their destination refuses to release them except upon 
payment of additional freight charges, the remedy of the 
shipper is against the company which issued the bill of 
lading, and not against the company which makes the 
overcharge, in the absence of any special agreement with 
the latter company tothe contrary effect.—Mownt Pleasant 
Manufacturing Company vs. Cape Fear & Y. V. Ry. Oo., 
Supreme Court ef North Carolina. 10 8S. H. Rep 1046. 


Measure of Damages for Breach of Option Contract. 


At the trial of an action against brokers to recover 
$2,000, a balance of money placed in their hands as a 
margin against loss on a sale of wheat on plaintiff’s ac- 
count, brought on account of a breach of the contract by 
defendants in making an unauthorized purchase of wheat 
for delivery of such sale, and in subsequently refusing to 
purchase when instructed to, defendants requested an in- 
struction that plaintiff could only recover damages for 
breach of contract, and not conversion; and the court 
said: ‘‘I shall charge that he is entitled to recover the 
$2,000 in this action. It is immaterial whether for a con- 
version or breach of contract” The jury had previously 
been charged that plaintiff’s right to recover was depend- 
ent on their finding the fact in his favor. The court did 
not intend to charge that plaintiff was entitled to recover, 
and that although there was no support for an action for 
conversion of wheat, defendants could not have been 
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prejudiced by the action of the court, it appearing that 
no less asum than $2,000 would have indemnified plaintiff 
for the loss suffered by defendants’ breach of duty.— 
Campbell vs. Wright, Court of Appeals of New York, Sec- 
ond Division, 23 N. H. Rep. 914. 


Damages for Injured Goods. 


Where a railway company delivers goods in a damaged 
condition, which are shown to have started on their 
journey over conn cting lines in good condition, the 
burden of proof is on such carrier to show that the goods 
were delivered to itin the same condition as it delivered 
them.—Mobile & O. Ry Co. vs. Tupelo Furniture Manu- 
facturing Compaay, Supreme Court of Mississippi, 7 
South. Rep, 279, 


Delivery of Goods to Carrier. 


Where a contract for the sale of goods provides tbat on 
receipt of the goods at the depot of the transportation 
company the purchaser should accept a five days’ draft, 
the seller must make such a delivery of the goods as will 
enable the buyer to demand them from the transportation 
company before he can insist upon that condition. The 
buyer is not liable where the seller has the bill of lading 
for the goods issued to himself and instructs his agent 
not to deliver it to the buyer until the draft has been paid. 
In such case there is no transfer of title to the buyer, 
without which there can be no, liability.—Doyle s Roth 
Manufacturing Company, Supreme Oourt of Wisconsin, 
44 N. W. Rep. 1100. 


Delivery of Goods to Carrier. 


Where goods are delivered by the seller to a carrier ad- 
dressed to the buyer, without any limitation as to time 
or place regarding the delivery, the title to the goods 
passes from the seller to the buyer immediately upon de- 
livery to the carrier, and the carrier cannot by an agree- 
ment in the bill of lading, hold the goods for payment of 
freight charges due from the seller 6n other goods in- 
volved in prior transactions. Though the one to whom 
such goods have been consigned, refused in the first in- 
stance to accept the goods, he may therafter, retract such 
refusal, and after demand for them, maintain an action 
for refusal to deliver them.—Bacharach vs. Chester Freight 
Line, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 19 At. Rep. 409. 
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It is reported that canal freights at Buffalo have settled 
on the basis of 4 cents on wheat and 35¢ cents on corn to 
New York. 

The Nicaragua Canal Company has about 500 men on 
its pay-rolls, and has thus far expended about $800,000 in 
the preliminary work, according to the report of W. A. 
Brown, U. 8. Consul at San Juan Del Norte. 


The first charter of grain to go by the new export route 
to Montieal, by way of Ogdensburg, was made recently, 
the Rhoda Emily taking 45,000 bushels of corn, at 444 
cents, to Ogdensburg, free of Welland Canal to ls. 


The New York state canals, with the exception of 
Champlain Canal, were opened to navigation April 28, 
three days earlier than usual. At that date more than 
2,000,000 bushels of grain had been contracted for over 
the Erie Canal. 


A canal has been completed—on paper—that will un- 
doubtedly (if it is built) outrank all others in the amount 
of tonnage passing through. It will extend from Michi- 
gan City, Ind., at one end of Lake Michigan, to Toledo, 
Ohio, at the west end of Lake Erie. 


It has been suggested that a canal be built by the 
United States and Canada from the southeastern shore of 
Georgian Bay at Collingwood, Ont., through the Credit 
Valley to Lake Ontario, a distance of about forty miles, 
which would shorten by nearly 1,000 miles the present 
circuitous route. 


Although the Suez Canal was open to navigati°n about 
six months more in 1889 than the Sault Ste. Marie, more 
traffic passed through the ‘‘Soo.” The net tonnage pass- 
ing through the ‘‘Soo” was 7,221,965, through the Suez 
6,783,187, and 9,579 vessels passed through the ‘‘Soo,” 
against 3,425 through the Suez. 


Another iron whale-shaped barge, the ‘‘105,” has been 
launched at Duluth. Her length is 276% feet, breadth 
86 feet and depth 18 9-10 feet, and she will carry 3,000 
tons. Her cost is placed at $85.000. The rebuilt ‘101” 
has been re-launched, and the ‘'106,” the first steamer of 
the fleet, will be ready May 20. The work on the ‘‘107” 
will begin at once. 


The River and Harbor Committee has recommended 
that $500,000 be appropriated for beginning work on the 
Hennepin Canal. Capt. W. L. Marshall, who will have 
charge of the improvement, says the canal is to cost $15,- 
000,000, and will float boats of 600 tons’ burden. It strikes 
the Mississippi at Rock Island, and freight can be carried 
ata profit between Chicago and Rock Island at 50 cents 
a ton, as against $2 and $2.50 now charged by railroads. 
The $200,000 appropriated in the River and Harbor Bill 
for the Illinois River will complete its improvement on 
the line originally marked out. It will give seven feet of 


water below Peoria, and Capt. Marshal] anticipates a large 
increase in Illinois River traffic as soon as large Missis- 
sippi River steamers can get up the Illinois at all seascns 
of the year. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters has 
adopted these trip rates on grain: To ports on Lake 
Michigan, 25 cents; Lake Superior, 35 cents; Lake Huron, 
Sarnia and Detroit River, 30 cents; Georgian Bay and 
Lake Erie, 35 cents; Lake Ontario, 40 cents; Ogdensburg, 
44 cents; Montreal, 50 cents. 


Advices from Montreal state that all the inland for- 
warding companies are increasing their fleets this year, 
the Mont'eal Forwarding Company alone building ves- 
sels aggregating 100,000 tons. This company has already 
made engagements of freight to its full capacity for the 
first two months of navigation, some of the freight pro- 
cured being American corn. 


“This is certainly the age of cheap transportation,” re- 
marks the Chicago Times. ‘‘Corn is carried to Buffalo ‘a 
distance of 950 miles, at 114 cents per bushel, and coal is 
brought here from Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports at 
35 cents per ton. Inthe city an expressman would scorn 
to carry a load of either commodity two squares at the 
rate steamers carry it nearly 1,000 miles.” 


The government has again shown itself awake to the 
interests of Montreal’s commerce by reducing the rates of 
canal tolls upon oats for export to the same basis as those 
upon wheat and other grains, but such oats will have to 
be bonded during their passage through Canada. This 
reduction will, tnere is little reason to doubt, secure to 
the St. Lawrence route a very large share of the néw 
enormous trade in oats from Chicago.—Montreal Gazette. 


‘‘Montreal’s export traffic has been gaining steadily 
each year,” says the Chreago Trobune, “and an unpre- 
cedented trade is expected this season. It forms an ad- 
mirable check on the rapacity of the Erie Canal combina- 
tion, which is inclined to put rates skyward when grain 
is moving freely. With the new route by Ogdensburg in 
operation, Montreal business will be in better shape for 
the steady and continuous movement of grain than it has 
been.” 


The commission empowered by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania to examine and report regarding the feasibility of 
a ship canal from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, has found 
that there is a feasible route via Beaver, thirty miles 
shorter than that of the old State Canal, and c:ossing the 
mountains at a lower summit. The commiss’on will sur- 
vey and undoubtedly recommend this route, and also a 
special line of steamers for this new lake and canal 
traffic. 


Recently the rate on corn, Chicago to Buffalo, declined 
to 14 cents, but only one cargo was taken at this figure, 
Corn had not been carried at so low a rate since May, 
1885. The enormous amount of new tonnage Jaunched 
for the past two years, the early opening of navigation, 
the piling in of ore carriers, the meager demand for 
grain from the seaboard, and the fact that the corn market 
here is out of line, formed the elementary compounds for 
the break. 


Major Connor of Chattanooga, Tenn., has made a 
critical examination of the Muscle Shoals Canal, and in 
his opinion costly mistakes have been made. Not less 
than $1,(00,000 will be required to straighten the canal 
and complete the work. Locomotive towage will be 
necessary. The chief business will be the passing of 
barges; very few boats will go through the canal. The 
present slow and cumbersome hand machinery for raising 
the wickets will have to be superseded by hydraulic ma- 
chinery and appliances — It will be the 1st of July before 
the canal will be formally opened. 


The Kingston & Montreal Forwarding Company has 
made arrangements with the Ogdensburg Transit Com- 
pany for a regular service of lake and river vessels with 
a view of diverting American grain for export by the St. 
Lawrence route. The Ogdensburg Company is building 
an elevator with a capacity of 500,000 bushels at Ogdens- 
burg, and its lake vessels will be discharged there and 
the grain held uniil the steamships for which it is in 
tended are reported at Montreal. The Forwarding Com- 
pany barges expect to be able to transport the grain from 
Ogdensburg to Montreal in three days. < 


Senator Cullom has concluded his report upon the in- 
vestigation made by the committee on inter-state com- 
merce as to whether there is any discrimination in the | 
charges made for tolls against United States vessels pass- 
ing through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals. The 
report asserts that unjust discrimination is made by Can- 
ada against American vessels on the lakes in the matter 
of entrance and clearance fees. Vessels passing through 
the Welland Canal bound to Montreal have a rebate made 
of a portion of the tolls paid for canal passage, but if 
bound to any American port or to the St. Lawrence River, 
no rebate is made This, the report claims, is a violation 
of the provisions of the treaty of Washington. 


The report of the commission sent out’ by the I'quid- 


atory of the Panama Canal Company to investigate the 
condition of the canal, estimates that it would cost 485,- 
000,000 francs to complete the canal on the lock system. 
The total cost is fixed at 900,000,000 francs. The report 
further says that it would take between seven and eight 
years to complete the canal. The annual cost of manage- 
ment is estimated at 10,000,000 franes. The estimated 
net receipts for the first three years after the opening of 
the canal would be 38,000 000 francs annually, increasing 
year by year until twelve ‘years after the opening, when 
they would amount to 61,000,000 francs The material 


and the work already performed are valued by the com- — 


missioners at 450,000,000 francs, 
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The Hulburd Elevator at Axtell, Kan., was destroyed 
by fire recently. 


Wm. Nelson, a grain dealer of Treherne, Man., has 
been burned out. 


Eugene W. Crampton of Crampton Bros., rice millers 
at New York City, is dead. 


A fire in Goebei’s brewery at Detroit, Mich., damaged 
about 4,000 bushels of grain, 


John Evill of the J. H. Evill Hay and Grain Company 
of St. Louis, Mo , died recently. 


The old warehouse belonging to Mr. Tracy at Dakota 
City, Neb., was burned April 25. 


The Gum Lick Distillery of Yates & Crowder. at 
Springfield, Ky., has been burned.« 


Charles W. Crosby of the firm of Crosby & Co., grain 
dealers of New York City, is dead. 


Henry Kalbfleisch, president of the Kalbfleisch Milling 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., is.dead. 


R. D. Duncan, grain and feed dealer at Greenwood, 
Miss., sustained a serious loss by fire. 


The distillery of James House at Littleton, N. C., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $1,500. 


T. K. Simmons of the firm of T. K. Simmons & Son, 
grain dealers at Red Wing, Minn., is dead. 


Two grain elevators at Millersville, Ill., were burned 
April 12, with considerable grain and hay. 


The brewery owned and operated by Wm. Neurath, at 
Grant’s Pass, Ore., has been destroyed by fire. 


: At Chelsea, Mass., a grain elevator was destroyed by 
fire, entailing a loss of $40,000; insurance unknown. 


Isaac Armstrong, a grain buyer at Hamilton, Ont., was 
stricken by paralysis May 1, and his recovery is despaired 
of. 


The elevator of Knapp, Stout & Co. at Menomonie, 
Wis., collapsed April 14. It contained 25,000 bushels of 
oats. 


The cotton-seed oil mill of the Future City Oil Works 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., was damaged by fire re- 
cently. 


- The grain warehouse of the Lenoirs Manufacturing 
Company of Lenoirs, Tenn., burned May 9. The loss 
was $50,000. 


The brewery of the Lockport Brewing Company of 
Kast Lockport, N. Y., has been destroyed by fire. The 
~ loss is $20,000. 


The grain elevator and sawmill of Evans Bros. at 
Bowling Green, Ky., were destroyed by fire recently. 
Loss unknown. 


The Davidson Elevator at St. Paul, Minn . was dam- 
aged by fire April 12. The loss on the building is about 
$6,000; no insurance. 


The Gilbert Starch Works at Des Moines, Iowa, 
burned April 14. The total loss is estimated at $30),000; 
insured for $200,000. 


C. A. Ropes of Salem, Mass., is dead. He was the 
senior member of the firm C. A. Ropes & Son, grain and 
flour dealers at that place. 


The Burkhardt Brewery of Akron, Ohio, was com- 
_ pletely wrecked by the tornado that swept over that city 
May 10. The loss is $20,000. 


About 60,000 bushels of grain were lost by the sinking 
of the steamer Chenango off Erie, Pa. The vessel was 
bound from Toledo to Buffalo. 


The grain elevator and flouring mill of the Richey Mill- 
ing Company of Richey, Mo, burned recently. The loss 
was $55,000; insurance $30,000. 


An elevator at} Republic City, Kan., owned by C. T. 
Neerman, was destroyed by fire, together with a large 
amount of grain. Loss unknown. a 


Bion’s Brewery at Owatonna, Minn., burned May 3. 
The loss is $6,000; insurance on the buildings amounted 
to $2,500, and $500 on the contents. 


The large elevator owned by H. Griswold at Winthrop, 
Iowa, was burned May 1, with some other buildings. The 
total loss was $10,000; partly insured. 


James H. Cook of Auburn, Neb., had his hard and 
arm drawn into acornsheller April 26, and so badly 
crushed that amputation was necessary. 


Fire destroyed the grain elevators of Northey & Harri- 


x 


~ son, and one of Mr. Beed’s at New Hampton, Towa, April 


24. The loss was $10,000; insurance $5,000. 


W. E. Jordan of Bancroft, Iowa, narrowly escaped 
While working about some ma- 


He clung to a brace until his coat was torn 


from his back, thus liberating him. With the exception 
of a severe crushing, he was uninjured. 


On April 28 the brewery of C. Beirenther, near Jeffer- 
son, Wis., was destroyed by fire, together with its con- 
tents. The loss is $6,000; insurance $3,000. 


The Dallas Elevator at Dallas, Tex., has suffered 
severely by the overflow of the Trinity River. A large 
amount of machinery and grain has been damaged, 


The Rosenheimer elevator at Kewaskum, Wis., was 
totally consumed by fire April 16. It had a capacity of 
20,000 bushels. The origin of the fire is unknown. 


William Hillock, an employe of the flax mill at Gale, 
Mich., was caught by a belt on the main shaft, May 7, 
and so badly mangled that he lived but a few hours. 


Adam Eckert, employed in an elevator at Walnut, Iowa, 
fell from a moving car and had his right arm and leg cut 
off, April 21. His recovery was reported as doubtful. 


H. J. Gude, the well-known Minneapolis grain man, 
had his arm crushed between two rollers in his mill in 
that city. It had to be amputated just below the elbow. 


The elevators and cribs of McAleer Bros. at Ansley, 
Neb., were entirely consumed by fire April 21, together 
with 15,000 bushels of grain. The loss is about $10,000. 


William Staple’s elevator at Powhattan, Kan., has been 
destroyed by fire. This makes the fourth elevator burned 
in one week in that vicinity. The loss is $5,000; no in- 
surance. 


At Wilmington, Ohio, April 19, the grain elevator and 
flour mill of Henry Lambeke & Co. were burned. The 
origin of the fireis not known. The loss is $3,700; in- 
surance $2,150. 

At El Paso, Ill., the elevator of D. Evans was de- 
stroyed by fire April 80. It contained 7,000 bushels of 
corn and 4,000 bushels of oats. The loss is $8,000; in- 
sured for $4,000. 


Burglars entered the elevator of Johnson Bros. at Wil- 
ton, lowa, recently, and helped themselves to a large 
quantity of oats. This is the third time the same thing 
has occurred lately. 


Advices from Wahpeton, N. D., state that the large 
elevator at Downing, Dak., containing 70,000 bushels of 
wheat, was burned April 18. It was owned by J. F. 
Downing of Erie, Pa. The loss is unknown. 


The grain warehouse of Lynch, Beattie & Co. at 
Hagerstown, Ont., was entirely destroyed by fire April 
22, with all its contents. The total loss is $15,000; tite 
grain was insured for $8,000 and the building $1,000. 


The grain elevator of Jennison Bros. of Janesville, 
Wis., was destroyed by fire April 17. It contained 800 
bushels of wheat, valued at $600. The elevator was 
worth about $2,000; no insurance, The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 


The elevator built by the Farmers’ Alliance at Angus, 
Neb., was burned April 22. It contained 2,000 bushels 
of corn and several hundred bushels of oats. It is 
thought the fire was of incendiary origin. The insurance 
amounted to about $2,000. 
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H. L. Graff has been elected grain and flour inspector 
of New Albany, Ind. 


G. A. Abel has succeeded A. J. Gove as grain inspector 
of the San Francisco Produce Exchange Call Board As 
sociation. 


E. Arthur of Maroa, Ill., has invented an automatic 
grain measure, which is especially adapted for measuring 
grain from a separator. 


Charles F. Buxton of the firm of Geo. W. Smith & Co., 
grain and flour commission merchants of New York City, 
has retired from business. 


George H. Baer of the grain firm of Baer & Bro. of 
Baltimore. Md., has been appointed treasurer of the 
Western Maryland Railroad. : 


C. H. Jolls, son of John W. Jolls, grain merchant at 
Middletown, Del., has been appointed postal railway 
clerk on the B. & D. B. Railway. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lindblom of Chicago were ten- 
dered a banquet on the evening of May 1, the eve of their 
departure fur a year’s visit abroad. 


Gautier de St. Croix of London, Eng., is on his way to 
the Northwest. He is the grain purchasing agent of the 
Eoglish millers, and is here now in that capacity. 


Jesse Hoyt, son of the millionaire grain merchant who 
died two years ago, has retired from the grain business. 
He was a member of the firm of Hoyt & Annan of New 
York, the owners of the Erie Grain Elevators at Hoboken, 
which were built some time ago at a cost ef $750,000. 


Charles Randolph, at one time president of the Board 
of Trade of Chicago, and secretary of that corporation 
from 1869 until 1884, has been missing fro m his home in 
South Evanston, Ill., since April 28. He was taken ill 
while in Chicago, and went toa hotel. His friends have 
searched for him, but have been unable to find him. 


The wheat trade of France has not been materially 
affected by the rise in American wheat. There is very 
little demand for foreign wheat, although Havre and 
Dunkirk have taken some wheat from the English coast. 


The government reports concerning the Prussian crops 
maintain a very favorable tone. The general condition 
of the crops is good, except in some parts of the Rhine 
Province and Westphalia, where wheat and rye suffered 
slightly from freezing. 


The unfavorable crop reports from America have lead 
to great excitement in the markets of England, and the 
trade in wheat has become quite active. Prices have ad- 
vanced some and a feeling of greater confidence prevails. 
The outlook for autumn-sown wheat is flattering. 


Statistics for four years show that Victoria, South 
Australia and New Zealand produced 5,868,844 bushels of 
wheat in 1887; 4,695,849 bushels in 1888; 1,450,503 tush- 
els in 1889, and 6,460,000 bushels for 1890. The average 
for the past twenty-eight years has been 12 88 bushels to 
the acre. 


The amount of grain exported from Roumanian ports 
by the Danube, through Dulina, has increased consider- 
ably. The total is about 10,150,000 quarters, as compared 
with 8,865,000 quarters in 1888. The increase in wheat 
was about 500,000 quarters, rye about 350,000 quarters, 
and maize 400,000 quarters, 


The sharp advance in American wheat, which has 
checked the export trade for a while, has had a stimulat- 
ing effect on India. During the week ending May 3, 
536,000 bushels of wheat were exported, against 300,000 
bushels for the corresponding week a year ago. Late re- 
ports show that the new crop will be about two-thirds of 
the average, i 


Odessa’s grain trade for the past three months has been 
very extensive. The harbor is full of vessels and the 
aspect of prosperity is pleasing. The Southwestern Rail- 
way Company has built several, large elevators for storing 
grain. The elevators are very extensive and built on an 
improved plan. They were needed badly, as large 
quantities of grain were often spoiled and made useless, 
thus entailing heavy losses. 


The United Kingdom imported during the first thirty- 
two weeks of the season of 1889-90, 32,388,413 hundred- 
weight of wheat, against 38,238,899 for 1888-89; of bar- 
ley. 10,782,642 hundredweight in 1889-90, against 13,- 
167,465 hundredweight for the same period of 1888-89; 
oats, 7,923,360 hundredweight for 1889—90, against 9,388, - 
5838 for 1888-89; Indian corn, 22,612,346 hundredweight 
for 18:9~90, against 17,183,486 for 1888-89. 


The Victorian crops, as taken from the government re- 
turns for five years were as follows: Wheat for 1885-’86, 
9,170,588 bushels; oats, 4,692,303 bushels; in 1886-87, 
wheat, 12,100,086 bushels; oats, 4,256,079 bushels; in 
1887-88, wheat, 13,328,765 bushels; oats, 4,562,580 bush- 
els; in 1888-89, wheat, 8,647,709 bushels; oats, 5,803,800 
bushels; in 1889-90, wheat, 11,304,516 bushels; oats, 
5,611,395 bushels. In 1889-90, 90,194 acres of barley 
were sown, producing 1,805,191 bushels. 


The world’s wheat crop for 1887-88-89 was as follows: 
In European countries for 1887 the amount was 172,709,- 
000 quarters; for 1888 it was 162,060,000 quarters, and 
for 1889, 142,442,000 quarters. In the countries out of 
Europe it was 110,748,000 quarters for 1887; 108,024,000 
for 1888, and 116,582 000 for 1889, making a total wheat 
crop of 288,452,000 quarters for 1887; 270,084,000 
quarters for 1888, and 259,024,000 quarters for 1889. The 
total amount of rye for 1887 was 168,150,000 quarters; 
for 1888 it was 153,000,000 quarters, and for 1889 it was 
129,175,000 quarters. 


The ship Florence was cleared from San Francisco for 
Rio de Janeiro on April 8, with 2,650 tons of wheat. 
This is the first cargo of the kind for that port since last 
November, but the fifth on account of the current cereal 
year. There were eight cargoes of California wheat 
cleared for Brazil in the calendar year of 1889, the first 
shipments of the kind to that market in twenty years. 
The shortage of the wheat crop in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, whence Brazil draws a portion of its supplies of this 
nature, is the reason for this movement. The millers are 
said to be well pleased with the California wheat. 


WILL TRY FLAX. 


John 8. Hoover, a prominent grain merchant of Blue 
Hill, Neb., registered at the Millard yesterday, says the 
Omaha Bee *‘l am here after two or three carloads of 
flaxseed,” said he. ‘‘Our people are pretty well satisfied 
that under present conditions corn is a pretty good crop 
to starve to death on and want to make a change. Flax 
has been tried on a small scale, yielding from ten to fif- 
teen bushels to the acre, and marketed at from 85 cents 
to 90 cents rer bushel. Our scheme is to loan the seed to 
the farmers on their notes, payable when the product is 
marketed, we making our profit by handling the grain.” 
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Capac, Mich., is to have a flax mill. 

Alexander City, Ala., wants an oil mill. 

Utica, N. Y., is to have a new brewery. 

Portland, Ore., is to have a $50,000 brewery. 

Yakima, Wash , is to have a $60,000-brewery. 

Greenville, Ga., will have a new cotton-seed oil mill. 

A cotton-seed oil mill is contemplated at Denver, 8. C. 

A $200,000 brewery will soon be built at Galveston, 
Tex. 

John McBachron has sold his grain elevator at De Weese, 
Neb. 

Adam Schumacher will enlarge his brewery at Potosi, 
Wis. 

Camden, 8. C., will soon have a new cotton seed oil 
mill, 

Another brewery will probably be built at Vicksburg, 
Miss, 

R. Wilson has sold his grain business at East Monroe, 
Ohio. ae 

A new brewery is in the course of erection at Orting, 
Wash. 

G. W. Ranger is building a grain elevator at Farming- 
ton, Me. 

Hiram P. Hart, a grain dealer at Low Moor, Iowa, has 
sold out, 

A new elevator is in the course of construction at Staf- 
ford, Kan. 

Robert E. C. Wilson, grain dealer at Houston, Tex., 
has sold out. 

An elevator will be built at Berlin, Neb., by the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 

Stafford & Sterrett, grain dealers at New Carlisle, Ohio, 
have sold out. 

A new elevator is to be built at. Winside, Neb , by Car- 
ter G Mundy. 

Robert E. C. Wilson has sold his grain business at 
Houston, Tex. 

It is reported that a cotton-seed oil mill will be built at 
Whigham, Ga. 

Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., expects to have a new linseed oil 
mill this season. 

R. J. Morgan will probably build a grain elevator at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The erection of a cotton-seed oil mill is projected at 
Sandersville, Ga. 

There is talk of a co operative clevator being established 
at Holdrege, Neb. 

The grain firm of J. & A. McIntosh of Waterville, Que., 
has been dissolved. 

The recently burned starch works at Des Moines, Iowa, 
will not be rebuilt, 

A mammoth linseed oi] mill is to be built at Oneota, 
near Duluth, Minn. 

J. L Stranahan of Chicago, a broom corn dealer, has 
retired from business, 

Quintal & Leamy, grain dealers at Montreal, Que., have 
dissolved partnership. 

The prospects are that two new elevators will be erected 
at Sidney, Neb., soon. ‘ 

The Frank Fehr Brewing Company of Louisville, Ky., 
has been incorporated. 

A grain elevator of 2,000,000 bushels’ capacity is to be 
built at Argentine, Kan. 

The new flax mill in process of erection at Marion, 8. 
Dak., will cost $25,000. 

The Valparaiso Hay and Grain Company of Valparaiso, 
Ind., has been dissolved. 

J. M. Glenn and others think of building a cotton-seed 
oil mill at Equality, 8. C. 

W. H. Adams will probably erect a grain elevator this 
summer at Mountjoy, Ill. 


Robinson & Martin, grain dealers at Saltsburg, Pa , 
have dissolved partnership. 


A, H. Thaxter & Co. of Bangor, Me., have put a new 
engine and boiler in their grain elevator. 


A large elevator in the course of erection at Armour- 
dale, near Kansas City, Mo., is to have a daily capacity of 
400 cars of grain; that is, loading and unloading 200 cars. 


There are several other new elevators being built in that 
city. 

Hayford & Strout, grain dealers at Belgrade, Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Chas. Leslin has purchased the brewery of John T. 
Ginther at Wabasha, Minn, 

D. G. Alford and others will probably build a cotton- 
seed oil mill at Hartwell, Gu. 

P. Crowder of Seaville, Ky., will rebuild the Gum 
Lick Distillery lately burned. 

W. H. Culpepper & Co. are building a grain elevator 
and flour mill at Albany, Ga. 

The Farmers’ Union of Ruston, La., think of erecting 
a $15,000 cotton-seed oil mill. 

A stock company has been organized at Manor, Tex., 
to build a cotton-seed oil mill. 

I, E. Watkins and others think of erecting a cotton- 
seed oil mill at Anderson, 8. C. 

William Jacobs of Freeport, Ill., has sold his grain 
business to Chas. 8. Hill & Son. 

It is expected that a large number of new elevators will 
be built in Manitoba this season. 

The firm of Witt Bros, & Fahrback, grain dealers at 
Grant, Neb., has been dissolved. 

The Packard Grain and Lumber Company have sold 
their interests at Plainview, Neb. x 

A new engine and boiler have been put in the elevator 
of Carlisle & Blue at Downs, D1. 

The Winkel Brewing Company has succeeded August 
Winkel, the brewer at Pekin, Il. 

Ferine Bros. & McElroy, grain dealers at Hutchinson, 
Kan., have dissolved partnership. 


H. 8. Gilbert & Co. of Ottawa, Ill., have put new scales 
in their North Side grain elevator. 


May 5 there were 280,956 bushels of wheat loaded at 
Duluth, Minn., for Buffalo, N. Y. 

The elevator to be built at Wichita Falls, Tex., is to 
have a capacity of 800,000 bushels. 

The Farmers’ Alliance have formed a company to build 
a grain elevator at St. James, Minn, 

The Knoxville Brewing Company of Knoxville, Tenn., 
contemplates improving its brewery. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association of Cedar Bluffs, 
Neb , has commenced shipping grain. 

Carey & Drake, grain commission merchants of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have dissolved partnership. 

Monroe Sigler & Co., grain and feed dealers at Port- 
land, Ore., have dissolved partnership. 

The Central City Guano Company will, it is reported, 
build a cotton-seed oil mill at Macon, Ga. 

The firm of Spencer & Hibbs, dealers in grain and flour 
at New Castle, Wyo., has been dissolved. 


H. Fountain has succeeded John J. O’Reilly & Co. in 
grain and malt business at Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Willis Grain and Mill Company of Willis, Kan., 
has been formed with a capital of $5,000. 


T. H. Baldwin & Co., grain and lumber dealers at 
Eustis, Neb., have dissolved partnership. 


The glucose company at Marshalltown, Iowa, will erect 
an additional building, at a cost of $25,000. 


McWhorter & Rollins, in the grain commission business 
at Omaha, Neb., have dissolved partnership. 

The Winkel Brewing Company of Pekin, Il., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 


The Landa Electric Light and Power Company will 
build a grain elevator at New Braunfels, Tex. 


The Brilliant City Brewing Company at Findlay, Ohio, 
lias been organized with $100,000 capital stock. 


It is reported that the Gate City Oil Company of Mad- 
ison, Ga., will enlarge their cotton-seed oil mill. 


During the month of April Duluth received 1,908,128 
bushels of grain, and shipped 1,478,563 bushels. 


The J. G. Mattingly Company has been incorporated at 
Louisville, Ky., to build and operate distilleries. 


Albers, Epperson & Colman, grain dealers and millers 
at Kansas City, Mo., have dissolved partnership. 


The Standard Brewing Company of Baltimore, Md., 
has been formed, with a capital stock of $250,000. 


The recently burned Kaw Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been rebuilt, and is almost ready for operation. 


The Illinois Brewing GC »mpany of Chicago, IIl., has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $50u,000. 


A cotton-seed oil mill is one of the probable industries 
of Talboton, Ga., to be built by the Variety Works. 


The erection of a cotton-seed oil mill is being consid- 
ered by the Farmers’ Alliance at Sumter C. H., 8. C. 


The flurry in wheat found J. V. Bryan, president of 
the Board of Trade of Detroit, and John L. Bryan, were 
losers to the amount of $70,000. Of this sum $40,000 is 
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due Chicago firms, and the remainder in Detroit. 


A com- 
promise has been effected. 


The farmers have formed a company to build a grain 
elevator at Hay Springs, Neb. The capital is $2,00v. 


A company has been organized, it is reported, to erect 
a large grain elevator and flouring mill at Plano, Tex. 


At a corn carnival banquet in Waterloo, Iowa, corn 
was dished up to the guests in fourteen different styles. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Grayson county, Tex., will 
probably build a cottou seed oil mill at Pottsboro, Tex. 


It is said tbat Senator Austin of Pomeroy, Wash., will 
build a 1,0600,000-bushel grain elevator at Seattle, Wash. 


A capital of $100,000 has been raised to erect a cotton- 
mee oil mill, etc., by the Farmers’ Alliance at Atlanta, 
a. 


The Southern Cotton-Seed Oil Mill Company of New 
Orleans, La., will probably build a mill at Van Buren, 
Ark, 


William P. Harvey & Co. of Chicago have leased the 
big grain elevator in Joliet, Illi, and are filling it with 
grain. 


H. J. Pearson has sold his elevator at Neepawa, Man., 
to the new milling company recently formed at that 
place. F 


The extensive grain business of the late J. T. Boynton 
of South Byron, N. Y., has been purchased by Prentice 
& Bean. 


A 20-ton cotton-seed oi] mill is to be built at Greenville, 
8. C., by the Farmers’ Alliance. The capital stock is 
$20,000. 


Christian Furst, convicted of the murder of Carlos 
Pulsifer of Crowell, Neb., was sentenced to be hanged 
June 25. 


The partnership heretofore existing between Hull & 
Chamberlain in the grain business at Malta, Ill., has been 
dissolved. 


Hinchliffe Bros., brewers at Paterson, N. J., have 
been succeeded by the Hinchliffe Brewing and Malting 
Company. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Center- 
ville Brewing Company of Centerville, Wis. The capital 
is $30,000, 


Granger & Cox, prominent in. the grain business in 
Iowa, with headquarters at Hawarden, have dissolved 
partnership. 


Omaha, Neb., is encouraging the establishment of 
grain elevators, mills and starch factories within its cor- 
porate limits, 


Wilson Bros, of Pekin, Il., have commenced work on 
a new distillery at that place which will use 5,000 bushels 
of corn a day. t 


The name of the ‘‘Goode Elevator” of the Minneapolis 
Grain and Feed Company has been changed to the Dia- 
mond Elevator. 


Clark Woodman of Omaha, Neb., has begun the erec- 
tion of a large elevator. The building will be frame, and 
will cost $45,000. $7 


The Taylor Cotton-Seed Oil and Gin Company of Tay- 
lor, Tex., has been organized with a capital of $16,000 tio 
build an oil mill. 


The W. J. Meek Grain Company of Chicago, Ill, has 
been dissolved. 
business of that firm. 


It is stated that a steam elevator with a capacity of 35,- 
000 bushels will be built at High Bluff, Man., this sum- 
mer by John Dilworth. 


Frank Cockrell of Dallas, Tex., has contracted for the 
erection of a grain elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity to 
be built at Vernon, Tex. 


The contract has been let for the farmers’ elevator at 
Deshler, Neb. It is to cost $2,600, and will nave a ca- 
pacity of 12,000 bushels. 


M. B. Clark & Son who owned and operated 
elevator at Cleveland, Ohio, have been succeeded 
Union Elevator Company. 


The Call Board warehouses of San Francisco contained 
64,113 tons of wheat May 1, a decrease of 6,313 tons 
duging the month of April. ; 


The Cheboygan Brewing and Malting Company of 
Cheboygan, Mich., has filed articles of incorporation. 
The capital stock is $50,000. 


George Wagner of Rock Island, Ill., will build a 50,- 
000 bushel grain elevator, and will improve and increase 
the capacity of his brewery. 


W. L. Davis of Chelsea, Mass., will rebuild his eleva- 
tor, lately destroyed by fire. The capacity of the elevator 
will not be as large as it was. . 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Omaha 
Elevator Company. The authorized capital is $550,000, 


grain 
y the 


with shares at $100 each. Business was commenced May — 


7, 1890, being that of constructing, owning and operating 
elevators. The principal place of business will be Omaha. 
The incorporators are Frank Peavey, Nathan Merriam, 
David 8. Barriger, Edward P. Peck and Arthur B. 


Joseph Gukenheimer will continue the 
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Jaquith. This company succeeds the Omaha Union Ele- 
vator Company. - 


Z Helmick & Flannigan, grain dealers at Belleflower, IIl., 
intend making some improvements in their elevator, 


The firm name of R. E. Higgs & Co., grain commission 
merchants of Kansas City, Mo., has been changed to the 
Higgs Commission Company. 


Haywood & Chapman, grain dealers, have purchased 
the Wiley & Bechtel warehouse at Colfax, Il., and are 
making needed improvements. 


The Schlitz Brewing Company of Milwaukee, intend 
building the largest brew house in the world. The ca- 
pacity will be 4,000 barrels a day. 


Frank Guthrie of Gallatin, Tenn., is. in‘erested in a 
grain elevator to be built at that place, It is to havea 
capacity of about 100,000 bushels. 


The Belton Co-operative Manufacturing Company of 
Belton, 8S. C., has beer incorporated to operate a cotton- 
seed oil mill. The capital is $15,000. 


A company of business men of Deshler, Neb., and 
farmers in the vicinity, has been formed with a capital of 
$3,000 to build and operate a grain elevator. 


The suit of W. C. Girten against the Middle Division 
Elevator Company of Bloomington, Ill., has been decided 
in favor of the plaintiff, who receives $126.80. 


The Worth county, Iowa, Co-operative Association has 
filed articles of incorporation to deal in grain, hay, etc, 
The headquarters will be at Northwood, Iowa. 


The contract for the new 300,000-bushel elevator of the 
Imperial Mills Company of Duluth, Minn., has been 
awarded to James Stewart & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 


J. A. Simpson of Minonk, Ill., will build an elevator 
with a capacity of 75,000 busbels. The elevator will be 
oy feet long with a bin at each end forty-eight feet 

ong. 


F. H. Peavey & Co. have secured a long lease of the 
grain elevators at Omaha and Council Bluffs, and at 
about fifty other stations along the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 


The Manitoba Elevator Company, Limited, has been 


‘formed with the intention of erecting elevators on the 


Brandon branch of the Northern Pacific & Manitoba 
Railway. 


The Erie Basin Elevator of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
purchased by a company composed of Buffalo parties. 
It will be repaired and improved. The capacity is 250,- 
000 bushels, 


H. 8. Gilbert of Ottawa, Ill., is building a grain eleva- 
tor at South Ottawa, and will use an electric motor in- 
stead of steam power. ‘The elevator will be ready for use 
about July 1. 


The Imperial Mill Company of Duluth, Minn , have 
decided to make their new elevator a 400,000-bushel in- 
stead of a 300,(00-bushel house. Work on the structure 
has been commenced. 


Joshua §. Martin and Mr. Passmore of North Topeka 
have bought the Topeka Mill and Elevator from P. G. 
Noel and Mr. Leiter of Chicago. This is considered one 
of the best properties in the state. 


The Homer Mill and Elevator Company of Homer, 
Tl., has filed articles of incorporation, with a capital 
stock of $30,000. The incorporators are N. R. Harvard, 
H. C. White and W. W. Hodgen. 


A banking house is constructing a number of ware- 
houses at Marion, Kan., for the storage of corn. It is 
proposed to loan money to farmers who prefer this 
method to selling at present prices. 


The transfer elevator at Paxton, Ill, runs the entire 24 
hours, and handles on an average twenty-five cars of grain 
a day. During March and April 800,000 bushels of grain 
were handled, or an average of 4,800,000 bushels a year. 


The National Linseed Oil Trust has been succeeded by 
the National Linseed Oil Company, chartered under the 
laws of Illinois. It is the owner of forty-nine linseed oil 
mills and forty elevators ranging in capacity from 720,000 
bushels downward. ‘The capital stock is $18,000,000, 


A Kingston, Ont., special says: ‘‘Grain dealers are 
buying barley in large quantities and arranging for its 
speedy shipment to the United States in anticipation of 
the new American tariff bill, which increases the duty. 
Five vessels with barley have cleared from here within a 
week,” 


F. H. Peavey & Co. of Minneapolis will build a 1,000,- 
000-bushel elevator at Kansas City, Mo., and have let the 
contract to Simpson & Robinson, elevator builders of 
Minneapolis. The elevator will have eight legs and 172 
bins. It will be completed and ready for business about 
Aug. 1. 


The largest grain elevator in the world was built at 
Minneapolis Junction in 1886, says the St. Lowis Republic. 
The building is 336 feet long, 92 feet wide and 175 feet 
high. [thas storing capacity for 2,000,000 bushels of 
grain within its walls. During its construction the car- 
penters and joiners used over 6,500,(00 feet of lumber 
of all kinds, besides thirty-two carloads of nails, which, 
if packed, would make the enormous amount of 10,000 
common kegs; the best calculators say that the actual 


ble of handling 175 000 to 250,000 bushels of grain per 
day, or enough during the year to equal the combined 
productions of the state of Minnesota and the two Da- 
kotas. Two hundred and fifty cars have often’ been 
loaded at this elevator in ten hours. 


Moses Fraley, the St. Louis grain speculator who failed 
a few weeks ago, has compromised with his creditors on 
the basis of 40 cents on the dollar; 20 cents in cash, 10 
cents in notes for six months, and 10 cents in notes for a 
year. Mrs. Fraley, who is reputed to be rich, will in- 
dorse the notes. ; 


The New Ulm Elevator Company of New Ulm, Minn., 
has filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock is 
$50,060, and the incorporators are Charles Silverson, An- 
thony Schmidt, Jr., William Koch, George Schmidt and 
Charles L. Roos. The incorporators are all citizens of 
New Ulm, 


English, Morse & Co., engineers of Kansas City, Mo., 
report recent sales of power plants as follows: Pittsburg 
Gas Company, Pittsburg, Kan., one 125-horse power 
Ideal Engine; Boonville Electric Light Company, Boon- 
ville, Mo., one 80-horse power Ideal Engine, with steel 
boiler and complete plant; Abernathey Furniture Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., one 30-horse power Ideal En- 
gine, with boiler, dynamo motor and comp)ete plant; 
Girard Electric Light Company, Girard, Kan., one 60- 
horse power steel boiler; also numerous orders for Lah- 
man-Kirkwood Rocking Grates, leather link belting, Hill 
Clutch Pulleys, Worthington Steam Pumps, etc. 
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The New. York Chamber of Commerce held its 122d 
annual meeting May 1. 


Memberships to the Chicago Board of Trade have been 
selling at $1,000 net to seller. 


lickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been selling at $800. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has sent a committee to 
Washington to oppose the passage of the Butterworth 
bill. 


The Board of Trade of Portland, Ore., has incor- 
porated as the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, with 
a capital stock of $200,000. 


The split among the members of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been healed, and now the entire 
body is working to raise $300,000 for the erection of a 
new building. 


The Detroit Board of Trade has, by a unanimous vote, 
expressed its hearty sympathy with the Chicago Board of 
Trade in its crusade against bucket shops, and extended 
congratulations in advance on the eventual succ:ss of the 
movement, 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has elected 
the following officers for 1890: President, Francis M. 
Brooke; treasurer, John E. Daley; managers, John H. 
Michener, William Massey, William A. Durfor, William 
Brockie, V. P. McCulley, Lincoln K. Passmore, Joseph 
Bosler, Walter F. Hagar. 


The Merchants’ and Traders’ Produce Exchange of 
Nashville, Tenn., has made an assignment for the benefit 
of their creditors. William L. Granberry is named as 
assignee. The liabilities of the company are estimated at 
about $100,000. The assets, which consist of notes and 
accounts due by various parties, amount to $55,310. The 
Exchange has been dealing in futures in wheat and prod- 
uce and all kinds of stocks and bonds. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade, in acting upon the 
request of the Chicago Board for co-operation in oppos- 
ing the Butterworth bill now pending in Congress, found 
it necessary to compromise on two committee reports. 
The compromise resolution adopted asks Indiana Con 
gressmen to oppose the bill as it is now framed, but states 
that the Indianapolis Board favors any measures which 
will prevent gambling in futures, and not interfere with 
honest business interests. 


President Baker of the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
ceived recently a copy of the following resolution passed 
by the Grain Shippers’ Association of Northwestern 
Iowa: ‘‘Resolved, That this association approves the 
course of the Chicago Board of Trade in discontinuing 
the furnishing of continuous market quotations, and it is 
further the sense of this association that the furnishing 
of continuous market quotations is not a necessity to the 
commerce of the country.” 


The Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange has adopted 
the following resolution, which will be presented to Con- 
gress: “The whole system of contracting ahead for 
produce is as natural, as absolutely and legitimately use- 
ful as are promises to receive and pay money at sixty, 
ninety, or 120 days ahead. Every little village has its 
factors and dealers, who are contracting for the crops in 
their neighborhood and selling them elsewhere, to be dis- 


number of nails used in the mighty building will fall but | tributed as harvested or needed, and every nation in 
few, if any, under 20,000,000. The engine used is capa- | Europe is represented here the year round, negotiating 
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for the future wants of its consumers. Should we not 
be able to furnish them they can readily be supplied by 
India, Russia, South America, and many other quarters, 
which have learned to appreciate the advantages of fixec 
prices for future deliveries. 


The board of directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has adopted the following resolution: ‘‘No member or 
combination of members of the association, cither directly 
or indirectly, shall be permitted to collect or disseminate 
continuous market quotations, or to use the exchange ball ~ 
or the approaches thereto for that purpose.” 


. President Baker of the Chicago Board of Trade thus 
comments on the status of the bucket shops: ‘They 
mark up prices on their blackbcards, but the state of 
affairs is such that when the proprietor makes an offer 
the customer is frightened, and when the offer is from 
the customer it is the proprietor who is scared.” Mr. 
Baker claims that through the action of the Board the 
bucket shops are practically closed, and that their grain 
quotations are absolutely fraudulent. 2 


The experiment of the Chicago Board of Trade in 
stopping the continuous quotation service has proved so 
successful in exterminating the bucket shops that it will 
be continued. The Chicago Daily Business says: ‘‘It is 
not so certain, however that the telegraph companies will 
not be allowed to come back on the floor, the delay in 
tearing out the telegraph booths and putting in the oats 
pit, as contemplated, being construed as meaning hesita- 
tion on the part of the Board authorities on this point.’ 


The New York Produce Exchange has prepared a 
carefully written protest to the House of Representatives 
against the Butterworth bill to tax dealings for future 
delivery in wheat, corn and other cereals, hay products 
and cotton. Ina note accompanying the protest, which 
will be sent to every member of Congress, President C. 
C. Burke of the Exchange says that the bill will most 
disastrously affect the commerce of the country and dis- 
arrange the entire financial system under which the crops 
of the country are moved. 


Ata recent meeting of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce the question of putting up margins on wheat 
was discussed, but no action was taken. Under the rule 
heretofore in operation if 10,000 bushels were sold a mar- 
gin of 5 cents per bushel, or $500, was put up, and in 
case of a fall of 1 cent in price the purchaser paid in 
$100 on the 10,000 bushels, leaving the contract still open. 
It is claimed by some that unless the entire $500 is put up 
for each transaction, some one will be liable to lose the 
amount through the failure of the other party. 


An amendment to the ass ciation rules relating to ware- 
house receipts and storage rights has been adopted by the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade. It stipulates 
that all deliveries upon contracts for grain or flaxseed, 
unless otherwise expressly provided, shall be made by 
tenders of regular warebouse receipts, such receipts to 
be made to run five days from date of delivery in regular 
storage rates. Warehouses shall be conveniently ap- 
proachable und operated by men in good financial stand- 
ing, who shall file a bond subject to such conditions as 
the directors may determine. The term for which any 
warehouse may issue receipts shall be limited to and ex- 
pire on the 1st day of May in each year, 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has adopted a 
resolution setting forth that as the crop reports issued by 
the Agricultural Department «ach month are of no prac- 
tical value to the country at large. but on the contrary are 
very detrimental and injurious to the farming interests, 
inasmuch as the reports are only estimates, the data for 
which are gathered from varied and often unreliable 
sources, and are often in error and misleading, and serve 
only to depress the value of farm products, it is of the 
opinion that these reports should be discontinued and 
annual reports of the crop only be made at the end of the 
crop year. The Minnesota representatives in Congress 
will be petitioned to use their utmost endeavors to bring 
about this much desired change. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has passed 
resolutions in regard to the Butterworth bill, and sent 
copies of same to Congress. The exchange indorses the 
first part of the bill referring to ‘‘privileges” and ‘‘put 
and call” trading. This kind of trading is not recognized 
by the Chamber. Concerning futures, however, the com- 
mittee on resolutions thought legislation of so sweeping a 
character was uncalled for and unwise. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill the purchaser would be prevented from 
reselling the property until it came actually into his 
hands, and consequently he would be compelled to 
assume the risk of the market until that time. The com- 
mittee recognized the fact that there was a deal of specu- 
lative trading in this connection which was disastrous and 
demoralizing to business. But the law did not discrimi- 
nate between the actual speculators and legitimate pur- 
chasers, and thus the law would make contracts for future 
deliveries by any class of dealers an impossibility. The 
evils of excessive speculation were apparent, and proper 
¢fforts to mitigate them should be welcomed by all good 
citizens, but care should be taken that any such efforts 
should not hamper or destroy the freedom of operation 
required by those who undertake the important and 
hazardous business of handling the vast farm products of 
the country. 


It is not generally realized how large a figure the Pa- 
cific coast cuts in our wheat export trade. The port of 
San Francisco alone has exported over 25,000,000 bushels 
in wheat and flour in the past ten months, 
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GOAN CONTROL ITS QUOTATIONS. 


It must be patent to any sensible individual that the 
Chicago Board of Trade by the course it adopted in dis- 
continuing its department of market reports and furnish- 
ing continuous quotations has succeeded in establishing 
the fact that it can control its own market quotations, 
and that parties who have been transacting a speculative 
business in an illegitimate way—without the delivery of 
any property whatever—would have been compelled to 
abandon the business long ago but for the course pursued 
by the courts.—Chicago Trade Bulletin. 


CONGRATULATES THE BOARD. 


The Herald congratulates the Board of Trade on its ap- 
proaching complete victory over the bucket shops. This 
victory will be all the more enjoyable for the prolonged 
and at times doubtful contest which has preceded it. The 
ignorant prejudice with which many people regarded the 
Board, and the irrational and oppressive decisions of the 
courts, until lately, on the subject of market quotations, 
made it problematical for a long time whether the bucket 
shop was amenable to law, reason or anything else. But 
now that its ultimate extirpation seems to be assured, the 
wonder will soon be that ic was endured so long.—Chi- 
cage Herald, 


“BETTER TO GO FORWARD.” 


This nation is but little ahead of Russia in its statistical 
information of crops and herds, and is unquestionably be- 
hind Great Britain, France er Germany. The~country is 
developing rapidly, by increase of acres cultivated, and 
with the limited resources in the hands of the agricult- 
ural department, it is impossible for it to gather the data 
necessary for anything like accurate reports. On the 
whole, however, they come nearer to what is needed, 
probably, than anything else published. _ It would seem 
then that it would be better to go forward and improve 
upon the crude machinery started, than to go backward 
and abandon the whole business.— Minneapolis Record, 


SILVER AND WHEAT, 

It is well known that the decline in silver, caused by its 
demonetization, cheapened the cost of East Indian pro- 
ductionus to all foreign nations; now a restoration of its 
value would doubtless increase the cost to foreign con- 
sumers of them, so that Indian wheat, cotton, tea, etc., 
will command higher prices in Europe. If it cost more 
to deliver wheat and cotton in Great Britain from India 
than it has done recently that will have a favorable ef- 
fect upon the value of our own crops of these articles. In 
fact, there are numerous ways in which an enhancement 
in the value of silver would benefit this country.—Ozinein- 
vatt Price Current. 


OHICAGO'S ELEVATOR COMPANIES, 

Chicago's heavy trade in cereals has been placed at the 
mercy of the elevator corporations, to the detriment of all 
other grain handlers. The remedy suggested for the ex- 
isting evil is that the railroad companies sball handle all 
grain consigned to Chicago, as they do other freight, in- 
stead of transferring it to the elevator corporations, who 
are injuring the grain business by their long delays in 
handling. The elevator companies intend advancing the 
rates of storage at the end of the first six months of 1890. 
With still higher charges and unnecessary delays in 
handling, the grain trade of Chicago would not be long 
in passing exclusively into the control of the elevator cor- 
porations —Millers’ Review. 


WHY THE SHIPMENT WAS MADE. 

The first grain shipment from Kansas for export was 
received at Galveston, Tex , last week. The government 
has expended $3,5'0,000 in deepening the harbor at that 
place during the past three years, and yet the first grain 
shipment from Kansas was received last week. An- 
nouncement is also made thata Liverpool steamer will 
take a full cargo of Kansas corn to that city. All this 
movement is intended to help hippodrome the additional 
appropriation ¢f $6,500,000 through Congress for deep- 
ening the harbor at Galveston. New Orleans has deep 
water communication with all the world, and Kansas 
grain can be placed in that city much cheaper, by Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers, than it can be in Galveston, 
The deep water harbor scheme at Galveston is all a big 
steal for the benefit of the contractors, labor and mer- 
chants of that city.—Jowa State Register. 


A THEORY OF DEMAGOGUES, NOT A CONDITION, 
A great deal is being said about the low prices of farm 
products and the generally close times for money among 
f Now the writer remembers very distinctly 


the farmers. 
the general condition of affairs, espec‘ally among farmers, 
from 1857 to 1860, and he doesn’t hesitate to say that the 
farmer of to-day does not begin to feel the grip of hard 
times. While prices of farm products were even lower 
than they are now, corn selling in Chicago at 20 cents per 
bushel and wheat at 50 cents, there was absolutely no 
money in circulation that the farmer dared exchange his 
products for to take home with him and keep over night. 
It is only a demagogue who seeks to make a bad situation 
appear worse than it really is. Your demagogue never 


suggests any practical means for improving the condition 
of things. Heis generally a broken-down politician who 
hopes to get himself into position by climbing upon the 
shoulders of farmers.— Kansas City Farm Journal. 


INCREASED TRADING, 


Minneapolis ought to shake hands with herself in self- 
congratulation over the recent action of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in refusing to send out quotations, Since 
the Chicago quotations were discontinued the trading at 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has assumed a 
volume and stability that the most sanguine dared not 
hope for. All grain bought for future delivery in Minne- 
apolis can be safely carried, and an actual delivery and 
sale made upon maturity of the contract, as cash grain is 
worth more in Minneapolis than at any place in the world. 
—Pioneer Press. 


WANTED. 
A situation in an elevator as assistant or manager, by a 


man of ten years’ experience in the grain trade. Address 
W. C. Cueyne, Oakland, Iowa. 


WANTED. 


Position as foreman or manager in grain elevator. 
Thoroughly understand the handling of machinery, book- 
keeping and all the details of the grain trade. -Best of 
references given. Address 

Lock Box 2, Camden, Ohio. 


TO THE DEAF. 


A person cured of deafness and noises in the head of 
twenty-three years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 
send a description of it free to any person who applies to 

Nicnorson, 177 McDougal street, New York. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 

The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 


penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WILLARD'’S HOTEL, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Old Reliable.  First-Olass in sil Beapects. 
H, to 


Send two stamps for Guide, FREE, 
0. G. STAPLES, - Proprietor. 


"Gor Sate 


Steam elevator, located at Hawarden, Iowa, on C. & 
N. W. R. R. For particulars address 
W. M. Cox, Hawarden, Iowa. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 


A treble reduction feed mill, Eynon & Ingersoll make. 
Used but little. Price $25, which is one third list price 
of new machine. Address 

Frep Mini, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


An established grain business, consisting of two ele- 
vators, 20,000 and 15,000 bushels’ capacity. A very profit- 
able business. Handle 350,000 bushels of grain yearly. 
Town of 1,500 inhabitants. Poor health reason for sell- 
ing. Address 

J. L. Ramsgy, Keota, Iowa. 


’ 


FOR SALE. 


A number of good grain points, including elevators, 
warehouses, etc., in Iowa. For full particulars address 
Lock Box 692, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Of 10,000 bushels’ capacity; Barnard & Leas Sheller 
and Cleaner; one French burr, 42-inch, with bolt; one 
feed grinder; Atlas Engine, 20-horse power, boiler, 25- 
horse power; stone engine room; office scales, barn and 
coal sheds all on my own ground. — Best corn county in 
the state. Office on business street. Address 

JAMES SmiTH, Belleville, Republic Co., Kan. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


The fine elevator at Camden, Preble Co., Ohio, will be 
sold at public sale on the premises, Saturday, May 24, 
1890. Terms one-third cash, one-third in one year and 
one-third in two years. Appraised at $7,250. This ele- 
vator has a capacity of 18,000 bushels and is strictly first 
class, containing all the modern improvements for hand- 
ling and cleaning all kinds of grain. Elevator has been 
built two years; is situated on a fine, large, open lot, and 
has an established business of $300,(00 per annum. Ad- 


dress 
JOHN RISINGER, Assignee, Camden, Ohio. ,. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator and corn mill combined, situated at Iantha, 
Mo., on K. C., F. 8S. & M. Railroad. Storage capacity of 
elevator about 10,000 bushels; capacity of roller corn 
mill, 125 barrels per day. Lumber and wholesale feed 
business in connection. Tributary to a large lumber dis- 
trict in Southeastern Missouri and Arkansas. An exten- 
sive trade established. An average of 800 cars of grain, 
feed and meal shipped annually. Good location and 
healthy climate. Best of reasons for selling. Half or 
entire interest offered on good terms. Address 

Harper, Fricke & Co., Iantha, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


New 10,000-bushel grain elevator, situated at Pandora, 
Putnam Co., Ohio, on line of Pittsburg, Akron & Western 
R. R., formerly C. D. & St. L. narrow- guage, now be- 
ing made standard. Elevator good as when built, and in 
the best grain section of Northwest Ohio; seven to twelve 
miles to nearest competing market. I acquired property 
through trade before railroad was made standard, and 
now desire to sell at considerably less than first cost, as I 
am in business at another point and cannot see to the 
grain trade. For further particulars and terms address 

JuLLAN Dorror, Bluffton Roller Mills, Bluffton, O. — 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


REYNOLDS & CRAMER, 


Wholesale Dealers and Shippers of 


Flour, Feed and Grain. 


—— CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ——— 


Warehouse and Elevator: Opposite Passenger Depot of 
N. ¥. Cc. & H. R. R. R. DEPOT, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH Goom 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc. ° 


68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


MILL FEED IS IN GOOD DEMAND — 


In the East at this writing, and we are in the market to buy and pay full 
Mail us samples of your Bran and Middlings and we will make you 
Are buyers at all times of Mill Feed, and also Oats and 
Always sight draft with bills lading attached. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., 10 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. 


prices. 
offers. 


Corn. 


Pe ee Ss ae hoe. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


A. J. SAWYER. 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn, 


SHIPPING 


AND 


Grain Commission. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT, 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters'and Millers, 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., | 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


REDMOND ae ee . ° PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS: {p DANIEL P. BY. VICE- PRESIDENT. 
THATCHER @. CONANT, - SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 ee of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OW Pod ees At Lincoln, Neb , Axtater & Co. ; Wichita, Kan., 
F, Kansas City, Mo., James E. Seav er; Maryville, Mo., 


oe Poley; Muscatine, Iowa, Seth D. McCurdy; GENERAL SOLICITOR 


Established 1875. 


P.B.&C.C. MILES, 
GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 
24 Chamber of Commerce, 
ee Peoria, Ill. 


Reliable Information. 
Personal Attention. 3 . Fe 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Prompt Returns. 


Crarence H. THayer & Co., 


EXPORT BROKERS, 


——— GENERAL —— 


Commission Merchants, 


Specialties: Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay, 
54 MAGAZINE STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
CABLE ADDRESS, THAYER, NEW ORLEANS. 


FH, PEAVEY & 60., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Rooms 3 anv 4, 


Grain 
and 
Elevators. 


JOHN MACLEOD. 


J. 5. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings and Corn Goods. 


37 Water Street, = = 


J.J. BLACKMAN. - 


NEW YORK. 


The Henry W, Brooks Co,, 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Hay, Flour Grits, Meal &C. S. Meal. 


State Agents for E. O, Stanard Milling Co.’s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal, 


E. F. Brooks, Manager, Jacksonville, Fla. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J.M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission _Merchants, 


Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. 4H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


‘}OATS. CORN. FEED. PRODUCE. 
R. R. CORDNER, 


Wholesale Commission Merchant, 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., 
BUY 


Corn, Oats, Feed in bulk or sacked, Grass Seeds, Pota- 
toes, Apples, and any salable produce IN CAR LOTS. 
References: Merchants “and Manufacturers Bank, First National 
Bank, and all who have sold me goods. 
LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA,, 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


SHrPrERS 


——or— 


SOUTHERN GORN for SEED and ENSILAGE, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 


Commission Merchants, 
HAY, GRAIN, FEED, 
BUYERS » SHIPPERS, 


Zivand 719 E. Pratt Streef, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘JOHNSON & 


COMSTOCK, 


Grain Shippers, 


MILL FEED A SPECIALTY. 


Binghamton, oes 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ill., Union City, Ind., Paterson, N. J., Albany, N, Y. 


y REFERENCE: CITY NATIONAL BANK, BINGHAMTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1565. 


L. EVERINCHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all kinds. Usual advances 
made. Consignments Solicited. The Pure ‘hanes aia 
Sale of Grain, eeds, Provixions for Future Deliv- 
ery on Margine also a pec ialty-. 

Special letters indicating the course 2 of Ma arke ats 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent fre 


Land our reliable 


Established 1863, 
E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
No. 130 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reperts fur 
oished grataoitously on application. Corresp ondence Solici’ea. 
REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1865. ITpo 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION 00., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 North Broadway 


ST. Louis, MO. 
General Lommission Merchants 


FLOUR AND FEED. 


1 1856. 


Literal cash advance 2s made on consi 


GRAIN FOR SEED AND MILLING. 


"E. R. ULRICH & SON, 


vvestern Grain Merchants 
And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Cori 

Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mis xed Oa 

Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storag 

Ry., J.S.E Ry., O. & M. Ry., and St I 


Office, First National Bank Br 
SPRINGFIELD, 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


gnments. 


BICH, JE. 


uilding 


TLLINOIS. 


REFERENCES: { 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 
DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


Cc. B. KIRKBRIDE & CO., 
GRAIN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


ks Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. 
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G. W. CRANE, Manager, 


G. T. HONSTAIN, Sup’t. of Construction. 


J. H. TROMANHAUSER, Mechanical Engineer, 


THE CRANE COMPANY, 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Plans and Estimates furnished on application for Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 


We Invite Inspection of our Designs, and Solicit Correspondence Respecting the : 


Construction and Equipment of Grain Elevators. 


12" ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY, 


S00 SOUTH Ath STREET, 


J. L. OWENS & GCO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HLAVATOR MACHINERY. 


ce SO as Ss oo lee mm fn = m fit —  fl memm  m 


With 
Corn and Flax with less than % hors 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each having diferent capacity. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., - - 


ecaecqeem THE CHAMPION 
| ql * 


CLUTCH PULLEY 


—AND——_ 


CUT-OFF COUPLINGS. 


The Simplest, Strongest and Most Durable Clutch Made. 
Write for Circular and further particulars to 


MILTON F. WILLIAMS & CO., 


1417 North Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ating | all foul seeds from Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
wer to run mill that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour, 
Write for particulars and prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


M. F. SEELEY. J.8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYB 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & 60. 


FEEMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 
Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dum bees poe oe under the patents 
controlled by arper. 

We build aiswune in all parte of the 
United States and Canada. 

(@=" With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us, 
and save costly mistakes. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jones, He Pays the Freight. 


Chain Belting, Elevating) RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


—AND— 


Conveying Machinery, 


Can be had on application. < ane 


ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. co.,|Jones of Binghamton 


128 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. Binghamton, N. Y. 


NCINES forMILLS & ELEVATORS 


Boilers, Grates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, 
Wood Fulleys,Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Coods,Pipe Fittings 


Western Agents for ATLAS ENCINE WORKS. 


NCLISH, MORSE & CO. iansasciry,mo.f 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of \ IRON ORE PAINT 


Iron Roofing and Cement, 
Timped and Corru: ated Sia- 152 ro 158 Merwin 81.,J - 


Iron Tile or 8 
Samen for Roofs am Cleveland, 
and 


HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO. _NEW LISBON, OHIO. 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere. Information Purnishod  Apolicaton. . 


Menasha Hickory Pulleys, 


We make the only hard- 
BR wood bent rim spoke arm 


“Quick Lap” STEEL. 


OOFING 


| Barer pete e IT 1S WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


Monash Mere’ | HEBERLING M, R, CO,, Mfts., HAVANA, ILL, 


oe 


)) split pulley, onlysplit loose 
) pulley with oilless bear- 

ings, only wooden hangers 
y in the market. Send for 


, 
4 
f 
MENASEA, A, WISCONSIN, F 
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JONNSON coe Fie LD Cco., - 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book oj cand and Marine Engines..............:. Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of thé Mocomotive..... 1.0... 6 ccc cc ce eeeee coeee oh 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines........++0++- sf 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler... .... c.cceccccceeeees - 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book........ 8b Sd boiad Cube pRUOOU DER IEEaGO oF 3 50 

mestions and Answers for ENGinee?s ....+ veevsseeeceees j 3 00 

are and Management of Steam Boilers ......+-.++++++ % 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers......-.-.+-- 3 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.......-.+++-eeeereeeseee 3 00 


These books-embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of. his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO.; 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


EVERY ONE WHO BUYS OR SELLS GRAIN SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONLY $1 PER YEAR. WRITE TO 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Publishers, ~ 
184 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
[28 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
CORN & COB CRUSHERS, , 
FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 


PI PULLEYS, SHAFTING, BELTS, &¢, 


EVERY MILD GUARANTBED 
ES BOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 


These machines have no equal. 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


LD CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


SEPARATO 


: EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY 


ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of tle 


RACINE. wis. 
ae LATEST IMPROVED , 


HORSE POWER 


Acknowledged (4 
by all to be . 


TH E f eerie 
BEST, ; = 
EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & ( 


Pergo Panne’ A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, V* 


SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN MILLER. 


PUBLISHED BY 


$i.co PER ANNUM. 


Warchouses 


Metal Roving 


Storm-Proof, Fire-Proof, Durable, 


STILWELL’S PATENT 
LIME EXTRACTING 


HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED. 
Is the ONLY 
LI E-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 
Scale in 
Steam Boilers, 
Removing all Im- 
purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boiler, 


Thoroughly Tested. 


OVER 8,000 


of them in daily use, 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
||| 2nce of a No, 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
when the door was 
removed after the 
‘* Heater had been run- 
ning two weeks. 

Illustrated 


Cata- 
alogues, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


OLE S 
Commercial Calculator. 


WE FURNISH 


Ropp’s Commercial] Calculator, bound in 


Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 75 
cents, 


Bound in nice Roan Leather, with Pocket 


Slate and Renewable Account Book, 
for $1.00. 


Bound in ‘fine American Morocco, Gilt 


Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- 
ble Account Book, for $1.50. 
ADDRESS 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 


SOR TRI CHT 


re YONG 
», ysl, ys i il 
PRY 


) 


. 
i 


Handsome 


Iilustrated Catalogue Free. 


MITCHELL BROS, CO., Chicago. | GORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING GO,, Philadelphia. 


Western Office: 


720 Delaware Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Bowsher’s ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 


(SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 
HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN, 
Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, and grinds EVERY KIND of Small 
ih Grain, Oil Cake, Etc, 
| Uses Conical Shaped Grinders, 2 
n entire departure from all other mills, _ 
Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made, 


Two sizes, 6to8 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ capacity. A fine, self-contained 
Independent Outfit. 


THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND’’ CUSTOM FEED MILL. 
= —WRITE FOR PRICES—— 
N. P. BOWSHER, 


SEEDS 


South Bend, Ind. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON co., 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red ‘Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, duc. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. . 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orvices, 115 Kinzie Sx, 
(198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St, 


POP CORN 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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c ELEVATOR BUCKETS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. ELEVATOR BOLTS. 
ie Ga. WW. CRANE, 
N MILL«»® ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 
Vv 900 South 4th S8t., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY, 
Northwestern Headquarters for: Ete Crry IRON WORKS, Engines and Boilers. JEFFREY 
Y 22, 03) Ln aa ee eee Goan agian tac Hloae EopeenOsteied in ar 
y orse Powers, Single and Do 3) Ss 
@] Gaba Ra sthaeas all an our a ator Machinery, and can furnish it cheaper than you can buy 
from dealers or commission men. 
: 9S- WE SAVE YOU THEIR PROFIT. 
SHAKTING. 
for & 


Sup pli eS 


OTTON SEED, LINSEED O1L MILLS 
_ SUGAR REFINER ES. STARCH * lt {EMIS re 


FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS 


CEMENT WOBKE: 


GRATAGD 


West Wasa neton St. 


\VA\ &N3 


CORRUGATED — 


VAL. 


SS EEE ELLE aS Aas | 


“AP. DICKEY” 


AND WAREHOUSE 


Are highly recommended for 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! , 


SINGINES AND BorLERs, 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Sie i Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: 101 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


DUSTLESS 


A. P. DICKEY MFC. CO., - - - 


GRAIN SEPARATORS 


FANNING MILLS. 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring mills, or small 


warehouses for hand use. 


THR KRND SHAKN MILKS 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


use with horse power, and Warranted to give Better Satis- 
faction when run in this way than any other mills made. 


For Circulars, Prices, Ete., Address the 


RACINE, WIS. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


CAMBRIDGE 
OHIO, 


MANUF'RS OF 


ALSO 
PLAIN 


ROLLED, 


STEEL ano 


lron Roofing, Siding & being, fay me wihtee: 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engir Engines..........cce00- — on 2 . 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ...... 2.0.2 ccccccccvcce coves 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........-..- ; 3 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... c.cccscccceeeees “ 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book. ........0...ccccccccccccevccccceseee ss 3 60 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... os..++seeeee sé 3 00 
are and Management of Steam Boilers ............-.-+ sé 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........+.... 56 2 00 
The Young Engineer's Own Book.........0++sceecrececees <ps 300 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFG, 00. 


IWioline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


: COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


uicTORS + CORN + SHELLER. 


| oo 


BARNARD’S | 
Dustless Three Sieve | 


ELEVATOR 


—AN cae 


j WAREHOUSE | 
SHPARATOR | 
{ peer cea 2 i= Slee eeomcn ee 
~ Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner si Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


paetting, Stl Ae Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, a eo lies 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bowne GREEN, Orso, Nov. 16, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one, Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


New Horizontal 


| SMUTTER 


—AND— 


| SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


AD &LER 
ee 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 

79 W. Washington St.,. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| Produce Exchange, - TOLEDO, OHIO- 
M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

1828 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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ie UN 


| 
| 


High Efficiency. -¢ Perfect Regulation, -¢ Superior Workmanship. 


5 WAREHOUSE & ELEVATOR 


SEPARATOR, 
HUNTLEY.GRANSONGHANMOND, 
SILVER CREGK.NY. 


POSITIVE 
AUTOMATIC 
FEED. 


= 


Capacities 
Regular Sizes 
from 


75 Bushels 
to 
2000 Bushels 


Per Hour. 


Thoroughly 
Controlled Air 


Gurrent. 


TRY IT, AND YOU WILL BE SATISFIED WITH NO OTHER. 


well knowing that twill init every dea SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Already it has been adopted in a number of PROMINENT 


ELevarors, and the results in every case have proved tne THE HEIDENREICH COMPANY, 
machine to be the 


Engineers and Contractors, and Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Curcaao, Tun., March 26th, 1890, 
Mr. B, &, Ryer, Manager Western Branch Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, 
63 and 65 South Canal Street, Chicago, Tl. 
Dear Stri—In reply to your letter of the 25th inst,, we will say that we have given the Moni- 
Ls] 


tor Grain Separators furnished by you a prolonged and severe test in several elevators built by 
us, and are pleased to say that they give perfect satisfaction in every respect, and we do not 
a hesitate to pronounce them the best separators that we haye eveyused, The machines are 
carefully and strongly built, nicely finished, very stea.y and easy running, and the donble fan 

Wh t¢ > t h a f. th it ill arrangement gives a perfectly controlled air current, making the separations all that can be 
a 1 as one or o ers 1 wi desired. Weadmit that you had hard work in convincing us that your machines were better 

than those we formerly used, but this you did, and proved to the perfect satisfaction of our 


do for you. customers and ourselyes, Yours truly, THE HEIDENREICH COMPANY, 


Can you afford to use a poor or worn-out machine? 


Englewood Elevator. Chas. Counselman & Co. 


Curcaao, Iu., March 29th, 1890, 


Mr. BL F. Ryer, Manager Western Branch Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, 
MINIMUM IN PRICE. MAXIMUM IN RESULTS 63 and 65 South Canal Street, Chicago, IL. 
. 


Dear Sini—In reply to yours of the £5th in regard to the two Monitor Separators iu this 
elevator, [ would say that | m highly pleased with them. Ihave in the last ten years handled 


most of the prominent cleaners in the market, and if I were ordering Layee olan I oboe 

; “ take the Monitor, They are models in compactness, ease of adjustment and accessibility, an 
The best way to test popular belief is to try the can do uae as good work as I wish to do with them, which is cig peek can ed of any add 
> J} have used, ‘There may be better separators in the market, but 1 do not know who makes them, 

mattor yourself. Yours truly, : of K. M, Asitiey, Supt, 


A complete line of our machines can be seen and full information obtained at our 
cca fun Clautietee ei Western Branch, 63:65 South Canal Street, Chicago, III. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


SILVER ORDER, N. YY. UO. S. A. 


B. FRYER, | “smcrewemc” f Chicago, Il, HENRY SIMON, | 7° creetccnttor crore. 
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==> SPECIAL GRAIN HANDLING MACHINERY — pons 


/. 
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| MALT HOUSES /|/ \a@ 1 


CAUTION ! 


DO NOT BE DUPED 

into buying INFERIOR | | 

CLIPPERS by misrepre- |}/: | I Hy an Guuree 

gentations of our ~ a | | | MMM NG. 

Jealous Competitors. il he 
THE MARKER 


—<Or A—— 


— \ % \ 4 hee ' 
= : —— \ : 
? A) : 
—— x SNe Suecesstal Clippel 
- F reall Wi 1 \ does not need to resort to 
\ ' \ such measures to gain trade. 
We will give Undoubted 
evidence of the 

SUPERIORITY 
—orF THE 
EXCELSIOR CLIPPERS 

over the signatures of 


tA Eost of Users} 


_  —AND— 


SSS 


SSS 


) \ 
& = 


= 7 ior 1H? Oat EIIGET: PallenaFAne Seharators: 
Several sizes, Styles and Capacities of End-Shake, and ~~ oe areal ate eager ys Cours ens Sones 


Side-Shake Warehouse Mills. rages te Se 
“HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


~—=+ PLENTY MORE TESTIMONIALS, += 


Letters similar to sample below, on hand for inspection of Buyers, 


“Suppose you Write us for Particulars.”’ 
E. H. PEASE MFC. CO., Racine, Wis. 


GENTLEMEN: In December, 1888, we bought one of your No. S **Excelsior’?? Combined Oat 
Clippers, Separators and Graders, and have clipped at least 250,000 bu, of oats with it without a cent of 
cost for repairs, and consider it one of the most valuable pieces of machinery in our elevator, Before buying, we examined 
other clippers in operation, but could find none we thought compared with the Excelsior in capacity or work. We have no 
trouble to raise the weight of oats anywhere from 3 to ro lbs. per bu.,and can change the grade while machine runs at full speed 
by moving the soverning weights upon the regulating levers. A few days ago we went to see a —— clipper work and 
judging from the work it was doing it is a total failure as an oad clipper. 

We would not exchange our Excelsior Clipper for a 10-acre lot ot ——-— clippers. We have yet to see a ma- 
chine that willc>me up to your No. 8 Excelsior in quality or capacity. Ow machine has done detier than 
you claimed for it and paid for itself long ago. 

We tested our clipper a few days ago by clipping 3,500 bu. of oats by actual weight, with less than 1-2 lb, waste per bu. 
We also shipped two cars of oats from same bin to same commission merchant in Chicago, viz.: One car clipped and one 
car not clipped, we got 11-2cents per bu. more for the clipped than the unclipped oats (1-2 cent per bu, covers cost 
of clipping and waste) * * * * * * * ete, Yours truly, 


HOGAN & NEILSON. 


and other like Circumstances. sah 
+ THESE MACHINES ARE FULLY WARRANTED 
To Excel! any Other Similar Machines of like sizes in the Market 


DUSTLESS. 


With same Power. Conditions of Grain, 


SENECA, ILL., May 8, 1890. 


HU iW 
wl” 


Mt! 


i 


| 
| Willi Tinea 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES OF 
‘Pease ’’ Farm Fanning Mills 


1 
Ma | MANUFACTURED BY} 


THE | t 
EHPEASE.MANFGD 
RACINE,WIS* Iii] 


I I 


aa atl 


DUSTLESS SEPARATORS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


‘ —ARE—- 
ay Oat Clippers, 
“Pease” Farm Fans, 
“Pease” and “Wells” 
Warehouse Fanning Mills, 

“Pease” Dustless Separators, 


EXCELSIOR 


Receiving Separators, 
Grain Graders, Cleaners 
and Polishers, Car Pallers, 
Bag Trucks, Warehouse Trucks, 


SEVERAL SIZES. 


\ 


XCELSIOR”’ : _—- 
PER AND 


ray 
“E 
ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, COMBINED OAT CLIP 
Excelsior Dustless Separator and Grader. Ete,, Ete. SEPARATOR, CRADER AND POLISHER. 


EH. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS. U. S.A. 


Fig. 2, Sectional View, es 


CLIPS OATS, CLEANS, SEPARATES AND GRADES ALL KINDS 
OF GRAIN. POLISHES WHEAT, BARLEY, MALT, RYE & OATS. 
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\ ==—The Eureka 


ye i — RGF DUSTLESS «— 
: = WAREHOUSE WAREHOUSE - AND - RLEVATOR . SEPARATOR. 


i 4 | | | 
wi 


HIS machine we build in eight sizes, capacities ranging 


= i 


| from 50 bushels to 2,000 bushels per hour, according to " 
Hy 


Se 


screens employed and kinds of material handled. It is the 


most perfectly operating machine on the market, being per- 
fectly adapted for all ordinary elevator cleaning, while 


being also capable of thoroughly cleaning a wider variety f 


of grain and seeds than any machine offered the grain 
trade. The principle of its construction and operation is 
such that in the passage through, the matcrial is subjected 


| to continuous grading assuring absolute removal of all foul 
| stuff, impurities, and foreign seeds, 
| 


ve 


1 


RA 


NOTE THIS! The Eureka Works are the oldest and 
largest in the world. We build the greatest variety of 
Grain-Cleaning Machinery in the greatest number of sizes, 
of any concern in the world. We make every part of 
every machine in our own shops. Our guarantee means ~- 
what it says. 


iy 


(=~ DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


——: ¢ —— #¢ —— @¢ é + * o° 4 ¢ 


SOCH FIRMS as the following employ our machines with satisfaction and profit: 


OHRISTIAN BROS, MILL CO,, MINNEAPOLIS MINN, CHICAGO & PACIFICO ELEVATOR CO,, - CHICAGO, ILL. BOTSFORD ELEVATOR CO., - PORT HURON, MIOH. 
BARNETT & RECORD, - e - “ UNION ELEVATOR 00, - - - DETROIT, MIOH. J, T, MOULTON & SON, - : CHICAGO, ILL. 
0. A, PILLSBURY & CO,, : if # i WEBSTER & COMSTOOK MFG, 00., - CHICAGO,ILL, NORTHERN PACIFIC ELEVATOR, MOORHEAD, MINN, 
L.0. PORTER MILLING 00, - - WINONA, MINN. A,GEBSTENBURG;. - - --.° - iu i DULUTH ELEVATOR 00, WEST SUPERIOR, MINN. 
DODGE MILLING & GRAIN CO. - - DODGE, NEB. FROST MANUFACTURING 00., - | GALESBURG, ILL. F, H, PEAVEY & 00, -  ##MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


= AND MANY OTIIERS. —— 


* ¢ —— ¢ -— @ ¢——_ ¢ —— 6 —— ¢ —— 


The Eureka = 


> DOUBLE RECEIVING SEPARATOR. 


a = = 


()) 
6 


fl a 
= a 


or ordinary elevator requirements this machine has achieved 

a degree of popularity beyond the reach of successful rivalry. 
A feature of much importance is that, it requires much less 
height than any other machine intended for warehouse or 
elevator service. We build it in seven regular sizes and of 
capacities ranging from 100 bushels to 2,400 bushels per hour. 
The capacities at which we rate our machines may always be 
| | implicitly relied upon; that is they will always satisfactorily 
handle the maximum number of bushels we rate them for. 


S.HOWES, x 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


@™F- See this page next Month. Ra LF 


